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SECRET ? ENERGY TABS 
ARE NO SECRET! 


tars i | YOU LOOK SO FRESH, TABBY. 
THE MATTER, ey , , 
RAMESH ? WHAT'S Lips SECRET? 


THE EXAMS 


i'M TIRED. 
I CAN'T CONCENTRATE. [2 


[ HERE,HAVE SOME, AND THEY HELP YOU 
ENERGY TABS CONCENTRATE 
| GIVE ENERGY FAS ON YOUR STUDIES. 
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AND THEN, THE RESULTS... AN DELICIOUS ORANGE AND PINEAPPLE FLAVOURS 
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The War for Bangladesh 


ARCH 25 1972. The troops come 
home. 

Just twelve months ago our newspapers 
described the start of the “crackdown” by 
the Pakistan Army against the people of 
East Bengal commencing with a massacre 
of the East Bengal police. Soon the re- 
fugees began pouring into Bengal, Tripura 
and Assam. Horror piled on horror as 
millions of helpless people were reduced 
to mere numbers in a camp register. 


Thousands died on the trek to freedom 
from weakness and hunger and exposure. 
Other thousands died on the road and in 
the camps from cholera and influenza and 
hunger. Humbly they had to accept a cup 
of soup, a little rice—whatever they 
could get—after standing or crouching 
in line for hours, In the monsoon the 
camps were flooded out, the inadequate 
sanitary facilities utterly hopeless, the 
smell unbearable. 


And yet over 9 million survived. Now 
they have returned home to rebuild their 
country. literally from the ground up, 
hut by hut. 


Girl guides give a helping hand to the refugees. 
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The ‘demons’ in this story of exile and 
return are easy to identify. As was said 
of the Nazi war criminals after World 
War II, death is too light a punishment 
for them; they should live out their days 
with guilt and memories to punish them 
unceasingly, 

Who are the heroes of this story? The 
Prime Minister and Cabinet and _ their 
major advisers, of course, and the Armed 
Forces, especially those whose families 
have been shattered by injury and death. 
We must count also as heroes, the entire 
population of the border district and 
states who had to go without schools, 
hospitals and many government services 
for 10 long months and the government 
workers who had to work under stress 
and total uncertainty, Heroic also were 
the camp doctors and administrators who 
got no extra pay for having to struggle 
with limited resources to feed, clothe, 
shelter and heal the wounds of thousands 
of desperate people. Many camps were 
run by voluntary agencies, Indian and 
foreign. In some, Indian college students 
served by rotation, two to four weeks at 
« time. They deserve our respect. 


On a lower scale worthy were those all 
over the country who collected relief for 
the refugees, who became ‘beggars’ for 
others. 

And finally, known or unknown to him- 
self, every Indian has made a contribution 
through higher rail fares and postage, 
higher prices generally now and higher 
taxes in 1972. In the years to come, you 
will remember 1971 as a proud year for 
India for that was when the great moral 
question was asked of us: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and India gave the 
right answer. 
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Visits 


Tall, lissome Cynthia Riggs Stoertz is one 
of the handful of women who have visited 
Antarctica, that vast, silent continent whose 
rigours are such that until a short time ago 
it was reserved for only the hardiest male 
explorers and scientists, In this article, she 
tells what it is like to make a modern-day 
pilgrimage to the earth’s most remote, 
lonely and inhospitable frontier. 

Mrs. Stoertz has been Managing Editor 


of the Marine Technology Society Journal 
and, as a representative of the Smithsonian 


Institution, participated in a two-month 
scientific cruise aboard the Eltanin, a U.S. 
National Science Foundation research ship 
which plies the frigid waters off the Ant- 
arctic, On that voyage she was able to view 
Antarctica itself only from afar. Her latest 
trip took her not only onto but under the 
ice of that bleak land. 


ie HE U.S, Navy Admiral who briefed 
our group in Christchurch (New 
Zealand), had emphasized that in the 
Antarctic there is seldom a second chance. 
If our plane were to crash, our only chance 
for survival would be our warm clothing. 
We were briefed on how to use the 
“survival gear” if the plane crashed, a not 
too remote possibility. Our plane was to 
fly for ten hours over the great southern 
ocean that separates New Zealand from 
the Antarctic. The uncertain weather can 
change without warning, and once past the 
PSR, or point of safe return, the plane 
must continue to McMurdo Station, the 
only landing strip for thousands of miles. 

The distance we travelled in ten hours 
had taken the pioneering men many mis- 
erable months by ship, The ice surrounding 
the Antarctic forms a continuous belt 900 
to 1,000 miles wide in winter. In summer, 
it recedes, leaving open water between the 
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continent and the pack ice. Before 1960, 
every expedition to Antarctica went by 
ship. 

As we approached McMurdo Station on 
the edge of McMurdo Sound, Mount 
Erebus, one of the two known active 
volcanoes in Antarctica, dominated the 
brilliant white, blue and black landscape 
with its almost perfect white cone and 
plume of steam. McMurdo is a scraggly 
settlement of huts, telephone wires and 
sewage pipes laid on top of black volcanic 
rock; still, as the largest of the U.S. bases, 
it is the metropolis of the Antarctic, with 
a population of 1,500 scientific and navy 
personnel during the “good”—or summer 
—months, and 200 during the awesome 
winters. Our craft, a Super Constellation, 
touched down almost imperceptibly on the 


Above: Dante’s quotation at the tunnel entrance to 
Byrd Station. 
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runway formed of annual ice, In another 
month, I was told, the eight-foot-thick an- 
nual ice would break up and drift north, 
and planes would have to land on the 
rougher permanent 150-foot-thick Ross Ice 
Shelf. 

Our press team had eight members. | 
stayed at the visiting scientists’ quarters, 
a comfortable, homey building partway up 
800 ft-high Observation Hill, a peak 
overlooking McMurdo. 

From the large window in the scientists’ 
quarters, I could see the constantly 
changing panorama of McMurdo Sound 
and the Royal Society Range, some 65 
miles away. As the sun circled the sky 24 
hours a day, the mountains and ice were 
tinged with varying shades of pink, 
levender, mauve and violet. When the sun 
reached the west facing window after 
midnight, the ice in McMurdo Sound 
became a glistening golden sheet. The ex- 
perienced Antarctic scientists, who were 
accustomed to the spectacular view, drew 
the curtains against the light. I could have 
watched the changing colours and scenery 
all night. 

Although McMurdo is a U.S. base, I met 
scientists and observers from many other 


Icicles enhance the beauty of Hallet Station. Here a 
research study is being conducted to learn how pen- 
guin chicks recognize their parents. 
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nations there—from Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, the Soviet Union, and 
Switzerland. For the bottom of the world 
is an international community with a com- 
mon language—science, Five and a half 
million miles square, or roughly the size 
of Europe and Australia combined, the 
continent has been designated a scientific 
preserve by international treaty. 

The Antarctic Treaty, now a dozen years 
old, is one of the most remarkable agree- 
ments ever made. Although the 16 nations 
which have signed or acceded to it have 
widely varying political philosophies, they 
agree on one major point: the Antarctic 
must be preserved as a continent of peace. 
And while the United States and the Soviet 
Union are the only countries to maintain 
research stations inland, seven others— 
Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, Japan 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom— 
have bases at various coastal points, as 
have the Americans and Russians. 

The spirit of international friendship 
was apparent everywhere I went in Antarc- 
tica. So was danger. 

The New Zealanders and the British, I 
learned, are the only ones who still use 
husky dogs occasionally in the Antarctic— 
the same breed of dogs that stand the 
Eskimos in such good stead in the Arctic 
on the top of the world, At one time, 
husky-drawn sledges were the only means 
of transportation in Antarctica. Now, 
modern tracked vehicles have replaced 
the dogs supplemented by planes and heli- 
copters. The dogs live outdoors no matter 
what the weather. When the wind blows, 
they curl up, noses tucked into their fur. 
They eat frozen seal meat and chew ice 
for water, I started to pat one of the dogs, 


(For a fuller appreciation and enjoyment 
of the above article abridged by us, please 
see Span, Feb, '72) 


and ended up patting all 21. By the time 
I reached the last one, I was sorry I’d 
started. The enormous dogs get jealous if 
one receives more attention than the rest, 
and each leaped up on me in turn, licking 
my face and wagging his tail like an over- 
grown puppy! 

he birds and animals have not yet 
learned to fear man. I visited the Adelie 
penguin rookery at Cape Royds where 
British explorer Sir Ernest Shackleton 
lived from 1907 to 1909, His hut, like 
Scott’s, was preserved exactly as he had 
left it—stockings hanging on a line to dry, 
a boot on the window sill, a pan on the 
stove with grease still in it! Shackleton and 
his men left the hut in a hurry when their 
ship arrived to take them home after their 
unsuccessful attempt to reach the South 
Pole. 

Adelie penguins, such as those Shackle- 
ton must have watched from his hut, were 
sitting on their eggs when I saw them, the 
eggs protected from chilling by three-inch 
nests of pebbles. Inching along on my 
stomach on the evil-smelling ground I 
could get close enough to take photographs 
of the birds. Once in a while, one would 
leave his nest (there was no way I could 
tell males from females, as they take turns 
sitting on their eggs), waddle comically to 
a neighbouring nest, pick out a choice peb- 
ble with his bill, add it to his own nest, 
and settle back on his egg, Meanwhile a 
neighbour would steal a pebble from his 
nest. The pebble exchange went on all over 
the rookery. 


* 


If the ice that covers most of Antarctica 
were to melt, the water that would be added 
to the oceans would drown most of the 
world’s major cities. Yet the scientists 
living on the continent’s mile-thick ice cap 
have a continual problem: obtaining water. 
Every drop they drink, cook with or wash 
with must be melted. So scientists and 
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Adelie penguins on their nests are quite unconcerned 
as scientists stroll around at Cape Royds. 


helpers alike must shovel their quota of 
snow into melters. 

Not all of the scientists are adept at 
snow shovelling, But even fewer are good 
cooks. Dr. Irene Peden, a professor of 
electrical engineering at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, made a bargain 
with the men. If they would shovel her 
snow, she said, she would cook all their 
meals. The snow practically flew into the 
melter! 

Irene was in charge of a study which 
involved an unusual transmitting radio 
antenna. Instead of rising vertically many 
feet in the air, her antenna was laid hori- 
zontally on the ice where it extended for 
21 miles, The thick ice beneath the antenna 
insulated it from the radio noises emanat- 
ing naturally from the earth, The name of 
her station was Longwire, She was inter- 
ested in studies of the upper atmosphere. 

The worst terror of the Antarctic is fire. 
It is feared more than the cold. Once a 
fire starts in the desert-dry air, it is almost 
impossible to extinguish it, Water, even 
if there is plenty, is practically useless 
because it freezes rapidly. If fire destroys 
living quarters and supplies, it means ex- 


treme hardship for all. Because of the 
t= 50 
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A Mystery Solved 


by Aruna Bhargava 


HE assembly hall doors were flung 

open and a marching tune was played 
loud and clear on the record player. The 
teachers had already assembled in the 
hall and the boys began marching in— 
the smaller ones first followed by the older 
ones. The sixth class was right in the mid- 
dle. Shameek Sandhu of the sixth was very 
restless. He kept nudging Aslam, who was 
standing next to him. “Hey, I want to tell 
you something,” he whispered. 

“Wait till the assembly is over,” Aslam 
whispered back. 

With difficulty Shameek sat through 
assembly but once it twas over and the 
boys had marched out, Shameek pulled 
Aslam towards the porch and said ex- 
citedly, “Aslam I saw something last night. 
You know. I had got up to drink water 
and I saw a man walking out of the school 
gates.” 

“What’s so strange about a man going 
out of the school gates?” 

“T guess, nothing, but somehow I had 
a vague feeling that perhaps, perhaps there 
is some hankie pankie going on around 
here. I mean why should a man leave the 
school gates at 9:45 at night, after all the 
the lights have been put out?” 

“9:45 at night?” cried Aslam. “Was 
he one of the school boys? Then he’ll get 
into trouble.” 

“He didn’t look like a boy. He was a 
man wearing glasses and striped trou- 
sers,” 

“How could you see all these details in 
the night?” 

“Why, the street light is just near the 
gate. Besides I’m not blind. If you want 
you can see for yourself. That is—if that 
man decides to go out again tonight.” 
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“Alright,” said Aslam, “we'll keep a 
watch tonight.” 

At 9:30 sharp all the lights were 
switched off in the hostel. The house mas- 
ter took his rounds and saw that everyone 
was in bed and went back to his room. 
Shameek and Aslam lay awake. At 9:35 
Shameek tiptoed slowly towards -Aslam’s 
bed. Aslam sat up. The two then went out- 
side on the veranda where the water was 
kept and waited. Their hearts beat loudly; 
the excitement was too much to bear. 
Shameek hoped that the man would go 
out again, but there was no sign of him 
yet. “Shameek you should stop reading 
those detective novels, You keep imagining 
all sorts of things. It must be some man 
going home at night. May be the mali or 
the chowkidar’s son or for that matter 
anyone.” 

“The mali and chowkidar’s son don’t 
wear striped trousers!” said Shameek. 
Look there he is!” Shameek gripped As- 
lam’s hand. : 

The two of them stood still watching a 
man, a dark indistinct figure coming to- 
wards the gate from a distance. As he came 
nearer the gate he was more visible. They 
could not see his face but this much was 
clear that he did not wear striped trou- 
sers today. He had a carefree easy gait 
and he carried a bag in his hand. He 
stopped and said something to the chowki- 
dar who was dozing in his chair. The chow- 
kidar quickly stood up, as he had been 
caught napping, and unlocked the small 
side gate and let the man pass. Soon the 
man was gone. The chowkidar locked the 
gate and once again settled himself com- 
fortably in his chair and continued with 
his sleep which had been disturbed. 
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“See I told you!” said Shameek smiling 
triumphantly. 

“You mean to say he goes out every 
day when the lights have gone out and 
everyone is supposed to be sleeping?” 
asked Aslam. 

“Who is he and where does he go? I 
wonder.” 

“And I wonder where the chowkidar 
comes into the picture.” 

“Why, these chowkidars can be bribed so 
easily. Don’t you remember the theft we 
had last year? That chowkidar had been 
a party to the theft. That is why he was 
chucked out.” 

“Gosh. We must find out more about 
this man. Let’s watch for another night. 
If at 9:45 sharp this man goes out again 
then we'll decide our plan of action.” 

“OK fine. Good night then.” 

“T’m so excited, I don’t think I'll get 
sleep now. Anyway goodnight.” 

The next day Aslam came running ac- 
ross the lawn at lunch time and said, 
““Shameek come here.” 

“What's the matter you look as if you’ve 
seen a ghost!” 

*‘Shameek, I think I know who the man 
is. I think he is the new master. He wears 
glasses and he is wearing his striped trou- 
sers today. Come and see.” 

“They walked to the eighth standard 
classroom. There at his desk sat Mr. 
Vishwanath, the new teacher. He was wear- 
ing striped trousers. 

“He is the grumpy sort,” said Shameek, 
“just the type who’d be involved in some 
smuggling racket or the other. We must 
keep a close watch on him.” 

“Yes,” agreed Aslam, “but we must see 
if he goes out again at 9:45.” 


That night as the boys stood in the 
veranda breathless with excitement, ex- 
actly at 9:45 the figure of a man emerged 
from somewhere and walked towards the 
gate and then out. Their suspicions were 
confirmed. They were sure some hankie 
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pankie, some smuggling racket or some 
conspiracy to which this man was a party, 
was going on. Shameek and Aslam decided 
that they simply must find out who ‘the 
man’ was. That meant that they must fol- 
low him. They knew too what it meant 
for them, For if they were caught outside 
the school gates so late at night they were 
sure to get into trouble with the head- 
master and probably get expelled. But in 
the interest of the school and the country 
they had to take that risk. “After all not 
everybody gets a chance like this to prove 
their worth,” they told themselves. 

The next night when the lights had been 
switched off and the house master had 
teken his rounds, Shameek and \slam 
quietly slipped out of their beds and walked 
towards the back door of the hostel. 


Their hearts beat wildly, they were 
nervous, scared, Slowly they opened the 
latch and were soon out in the back yard. 
Tt was cold and dark outside. The serious- 
ness of what they were about to do suddenly 
dawned on them, Shameek wanted to 
turn and run back, Aslam wondered why 
he had allowed himself to be talked 
into this. If someone caught them walking 
around at this time of night they would 
be in serious trouble, 

By now they had crossed the barbed 
wire that separated the school from the 
road. There was no question of turning 
back now. They stood behind a tree trem- 
bling. Soon the excitement of what they 
were doing got the better of them and 
they stood there waiting. After a few 
minutes they heard some footsteps. Silence 
made the footsteps sound louder. The man 
was coming closer and closer. The two 
boys stood watching while their hearts 
beat as loud as a pair of drums, They held 
their breath as if to compensate for the 
loud beating of their hearts. By now the 
man had passed their tree. They allowed 
him to go quite a distance. Then they 
followed quietly. But what a risk! Sup- 
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pose someone saw them? Seeing two boys 
in pyjamas so near the school premises, it 
would not be hard for anybody to guess 
that they belonged to the school hostel. 
But now that they had come so far they 
might as well go to the end of this mystery. 
They saw the man turn into a narrow lane. 
Just then they saw his face, Their suspi- 
cions were confirmed. It was indeed their 
new master, They moved forward slowly. 
The master was knocking at a door of a 
small ramshackle house. 


“Gosh,” just the sort of a house for 
a gang of thieves to make their den,” 
said Shameek in hushed tones. 


The master knocked again softly. 
Another minute passed, nothing hap- 


pened, 


Then the door opened slowly. The 
master entered and closed the door behind 
him. The boys ran to the house as noise- 
lessly as possible. Shameek peeped through 
a convenient hole, He saw a small room, an 
old square table and four chairs, The mas- 
ter was sitting on one chair and an old 
woman on another. Then Aslam wanted 


tu peep. After that they laid their ears to 
the door, This is what they heard: “Ma, 
why do you wait up for me? I have told 
you so often to have your dinner. You can 
keep some for me on the table. I'll come 
and have it.” 

“And eat it cold?” she said. “You work 
too hard and you don’t get paid much 
either. I wish you had taken up that other 
job instead.” 

“Mother, teaching is the noblest of pro- 
fessions. We train and mould young minds, 
I have just begun working, Mother. Soon 
we should be able to move to a better 
place.” 

The boys were about to turn and run 
when suddenly the door opened and there 
they stood caught red handed. Their first 
instinct was to turn and run away even 
now but the master’s voice stopped them. 
“Come in, come in young detectives.” He 
sounded almost amused though his face 
was serious, “I thought I was being fol- 
lowed. But little did I know that the pur- 
suers were some of my own boys.” 

“We are sorry sir,’ Aslam muttered, 
head bent. T= 32 
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The door opened slowly and the master entered. 
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Wes is 23 years old, lives in Singa- 
pore, has 40 ‘hands’, 120 faces— 
and 12 knots? It’s the Motor Vessel (M/V) 
Locos, built in Denmark in 1949; 2300 
tons with a hull so white, they use it as a 
movie screen. The story of the M/V 
Locos and its voyages really sounds like 
a movie, too. 

We heard about it from Elsie Kaufmann, 
a young American volunteer on the ship. 
Like all the 120 others (80 workers and 
40 crew ‘hands’ from 20 countries), she 
had left home and parents, college and 
old friends, for a year as an unpaid wor- 
ker for Operation Mobilisation (OM for 
short) which, along with a trust called 
Educational Book Exhibits, operates the 
Locos, from Singapore, on voyages to all 
countries bordering the Indian Ocean. 
OM is unusual in that its income is only 
from voluntary contributions, Even the 
beoks and pamphlets which are on educa- 
tional, philosophical or religious topics are 
scld at low profit. 

Actually the voyages of the Locos are 
part of a very old tradition in Asia. In 
Buddhist countries every young man must 
spend some time as a Bhikku, preaching 
or meditating and eating only what he is 
given. In India the Sadhu walks from 
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place to place dependant entirely on 
voluntary offering. In recent years, India’s 
more colourful swamijis travel the world 
over as guests of their disciples, giving 
lectures and conducting classes, Last 
November, a “Flying Swami” was ar- 
rested in Cairo after taking his small air- 
plane over the Israeli and Egyptian armies 
and bombarding them with roses. Later 
he came to Delhi and even made a sortie 
over to Lahore, dropping his peace-mes- 
sage of roses in an effort to avert the War! 

OM fits well in this tradition although 
it is a Christian group. Members visit fairs 
and bazaars to preach their message 
around the country, and they live by 
faith, that is, in the belief that God will 
provide for their daily needs. 

The idea of having a ship to go from 
place to place came in 1964 when a group 
of young OM people realised how many 
countries bordered the ocean, It was of 
course an impossible dream for ships 
are terribly expensive to buy, and even 
more costly to run. The M/V Locos for 
instance has a 2300 HP diesel main engine 
and three auxiliary engines and compli- 
eated navigation and radio equipment. It 
uses 8 tons of fuel a day. (Some years 
ago the American hospital ship, Hopr, did 
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indeed make charitable voyages to Latin 
America and Western Pacific, but Hope 
cost about $ 20 million per year, which 
was provided by large foundations and 
the U.S, government.) 

In the OM project, it would be neces- 
sary for the 40-man crew to be volunteers 
on the same terms as the other 80 workers. 
Where would they find qualified and 
certified officers and crew who would ac- 
cept payless posts, even if some sort of 
vessel could be bought? Yet, miraculously, 
it did happen, First a Captain with 
B.LS.N, (the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion) joined the project. Later a Norwegian 
sea Captain and an Australian Chief 
Engineer threw in their lot with the project. 
They inspired others, and by August 1970 
a skeleton crew had come together. 

Meanwhile OM workers felt that their 
prayers were being answered as a steady 
trickle of money came in, A search was 
started for a ship, In April 1970 it was 
learnt that a sturdy passenger-cargo ship 
built for the dangerous North Sea run 
between Denmark and Greenland was 
for sale after 21 years. She was rug- 
gedly built and had many more years of 
service to give. Indeed there were already 
three other bids for her, Again a mira- 
cle: The other claimants could not complete 
negotiations and the Danish owners agreed 
to sell the vessel for only £70,500, £5,000 
less than they had been offered! 


Renamed the M/V Locos, the vessel 
was dry-docked (free) in Rotterdam and 
outfitted for its new role with Conference 
and Exhibition halls, discussion rooms, a 
small hospital, a printing press (including 
photographic equipment and a supply of 
paper), a motor car repair shop, a 
small school room and play space for 
children, a communications centre with 
film projectors and closed-circuit TV, 
storage space for books—and for 30 
vehicles, This list gives some idea of the 
Locos’ programme. On its maiden voyage 
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out to Singapore in 1971, it also stopped 
in Cochin and Madras and handed over 
7 tons of clothes for Bangladesh refugees. 

The 40 crewmen volunteers are kept 
busy keeping the vessel shipshape, which 
includes chipping off old paint and re- 
painting, taking watches and minding 
the engines, Twenty children are on 
board with their parents, All the volunteers 
have some special skill apart from their 
religious conviction. Elsie, our informant, 
has trained as a Secretary and_ types 
documents for Customs and correspondence 
as well as materials for printing. 

You may have been wondering about 
the thirty vehicles. They were all picked 
up secondhand in Europe for a few 
hundred rupees each, which is why a re- 
pair shop was needed. At sea, the empty 
vans are used to store things but once 
in a port, they enable the OM workers to 
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Left to Right: Hilary (U.K), Susan (Bombay), Elsie 
(U.S.A.), and Hanah (Bangalore). 
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From Highways 


to Skyways 


AN a motor car driving along a high- 
way suddenly take on wings and fly 
through the air to escape the traffic rush? 
Unbelievable, you say, But it is true. A 
Californian’s car does just that. It is owned 
by Moulton B, Taylor, a retired U.S. Navy 
commander, 
His gleaming red sports car with a shim- 
mering silver trailer can be seen rolling 


eg 


Above right; The aerocar on 
wheels in the countryside, 


Above Lett; The car equip- 
ped with wings, is now aloft 
in the air. 


Right: Getting ready for 
the air, Mr. Taylor affixes 
the wing to his car. 


(Text and pictures by cour- 
tesy of ‘State Transport 
News’, Poona 26.) 
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along a Calfornia highway any Sunday 
afternoon, easily keeping up with the 
trafic that moves at almost 100 kilometres 
an hour, 


But if the traffic gets too much, Taylor 
gets off the highway, removes a few pins 
and bolts from the trailer (that really is a 
pair of wings, tail and propellor) and at- 
taches the sections to the car with the same 
pins and bolts. Then he shifts the drive 
from the wheels to the propeller, and 
presto! within five minutes he is ready to 
take off in his aerocar. If the weather turns 
bad, he can land, put the wings back as a 
trailer and return to the road. 

Taylor's car can do more than 200 kilo- 
metres an hour in the air. It is the only 
vehicle of its kind that meets all ground- 
safety requirements and has been certified as 
air-worthy, 
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HOW OUR 
SCHOOLBOYS 
TRACK 
SATELLITES 


by Geoffrey Perry 


Senior Science Master 


[ OOK into the advanced physics labora- 
tory of Kettering Grammar School any 
lunch time and you will find several lads 
quietly listening to a radio. Two may be 
playing chess, some studying their books, 
and some may be chatting to each other 
but always their ears are listening to the 
steady hiss coming from the loudspeaker 
—for this is not an ordinary radio, blar- 
ing forth “pop” music; it is tuned to the 
short-wave frequency used by the Soviet 
Cosmos satellites, 

These lads are members of a now-in- 
ternationally-famous satellite tracking 
group. They spend their lunch hour work- 
ing in three 30 minute shifts, monitoring* 
the likely frequencies for signals which 
indicate that a new satellite has been 
placed into orbit. Since these particular 
satellites circle the earth in just under 
90 minutes, the routine lunch-hour watch 
will locate one if it is transmitting. In 
this way the group is able to notify the 
World Data Centre for Satellites at the 
Radio and Space Research Station, Slough, 
near London airport. This helps the 
Centre to start making visual observations 
*monitor—to check the transmission by means of 


of a receiver. 
*determine—find out 
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of the new satellite from its early stages. 
Often, the lads inform the Centre well be- 
fore the Soviet Government cares to inform 
the world. 


Gift Radio 


The radio, a high-quality short-wave 
communications receiver, RA 217, was 
presented to the School jointly by the 
manufacturers, RAcAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Lrp, and the Darty ExpREss newspaper in 
recognition of the two “world scoops” 
made by the group in 1966 and 1967. 

When it is known that a satellite is in 
orbit, the boys predict the time at which to 
expect signals and calculate the time at 
which the signals are turned on by Soviet 
ground stations, This time, determined* 
correct to a second, is used to link up 
observations from overseas members of 
the Group. 

Because the satellite is moving, the fre- 
quency of the transmission, as received on 
the ground, varies throughout the time that 
the satellite is passing by. This is the 
Picture above: A pupil listens (in the lunch-hour) 
to signals from a Russian Cosmos satellite, using the 


School’s RAcaL RA 217 shortwave communications 
receiver. (Photo by G. E. Perry) 
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Doppler Effect—the same effect that you 
can observe as a fall in the pitch of the 
note of a train whistle as it comes towards 
you and rushes by when you are standing 
close to the line. Because the frequency 
of the radio wave is 50,000 times higher 
than the frequency of the train whistle and 
because the satellite is travelling very 
much faster than the train (something 
like 8 km every second), the effect is 
very much more noticeable. By measuring 
the received frequency at intervals 
throughout the transit, it is possible to 
determine the time when the satellite js 
closest to the receiving station. 

This still does not tell where the satel- 
lite is at that time, but if the fall in fre- 
quency is very rapid it is safe to say that 
the satellite is quite close. A further 
observation, an hour and a half later, will 
confirm that the satellite is further away 
if the rate of fall of frequency is then more 
gradual. By making calculations which 
allow for the fact that the Earth is conti- 
nually rotating beneath the  satellite’s 
orbit, it is possible to work back to the 
date of the satellite’s launch and_ then 
work forward again, starting from the 
launch-site, to find the position of the 
satellite at the time of its closest approach. 


World Scoop 


By means of such calculations, the 
Group was able to say, in April 1966, that 
Cosmos 112 had been launched from a 
brand-new site inside the Soviet Union and, 
later, to tell where exactly the location 
lay. This Smart ‘scoop’ by our Group 
brought world-wide publicity to it. 

Although the lunch-hour watch is the 
foundation of the work, other observations 
are also made by the masters and pupils 
during breaks and free periods, since 
making an observation takes hardly ten 
minutes. The equipment is kept in the rear 
corner of our physics laboratory and in : 
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for carrying 
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way interferes with its normal teaching 
and practical work. 
These particular Cosmos satellites do 
not transmit at night on south-bound pas- 
ses over Great Britain because their path 
does not cross Soviet territory. Thus there 
is no need to man the station after school 
closes, although during the Soyuz flights 
in 1969 signals were received throughout 
the evening. Special attention is paid to 
the eighth day of the flights when the * 
spacecraft returns to Earth on command. 
The recovery of the satellite in the region 
of Kazakhstan usually occurs before the 
school opens, and the lads are free to come 
in early to monitor the recovery. The sig- 
nals cease when the package burns up in 
the Earth’s atmosphere, But, after several 
minutes, when the parachute on the re- 
coverable capsule starts working, fresh 
signals of a different character are received. 
These last for varying times depending 
upon how soon the capsule is recovered. 
Weekends are not neglected either. 
Observations are made both at school and : 
by some members of the group at their ~ = 
homes on their own radio receivers. Thanks 
to such fine enthusiasm and experience, 
the boys can detect and analyse any major 
peculiarities of a new satellite. In October 
1967, the signals received from Cosmos 
186 were identified as similar to those 
from the unmanned forerunners, Soyuz, and 
this led to the second “world scoop” and 
the gift of the receiver mentioned earlier, 


International Link-ups 
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DO THIS YOURSELF 


MAKE AN 
ELECTRIC BELL 


OU CAN MAKE an electric bell using 
a dry cell and adapting a few pieces of 
common material. As a group activity 
especially, you and your friends will enjoy 
this project. 
* 


You will need three pieces of board— 
one for the base, about 13 by 18 cms, one 
to hold the magnet, and one to hold the 
vibrator, each about 5 by 5 cms. Wind not 
less than 100 turns of a cotton-covered 
magnet wire or bell wire on to an 8 cms 
bolt for the magnet, Plan to have several 
centimetres of wire free at the ends when 
finished. Use a nut and two washers to 
form the spool. Leave at least 114 cms of 
the threaded end of the bolt free for at- 
taching the magnet to the block as shown 
in the diagram. Mount the magnet about 
midway on the base with nails of the pro- 
per size, 

For the vibrator or clapper, an 18 cm 
piece of softened clock spring not less 
than 114 ems wide is excellent. (A clock 
repairer can give you an old spring.) 

Soften a portion of the spring by 
heating it red hot—over the gas flame of 
a stove. Be sure it gets red hot and then 
let it cool slowly. This takes some of the 
springiness out of it and softens it, so that 
it will not retain magnetism. Punch a hole 
very near one end and two more holes 
about 214 cms apart at the other end. At 
one end set a small bolt, with two nuts 
to fit, to serve as the hammer. Bend about 
4 cms of the other end at right angles and 
attach it to the wooden block with small 
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screws: attach the block to the base. It 
should be placed so that the vibrator will 
stand about 6 mm from the magnet when 
finally adjusted. 


For the contact point, a 24% cms angle 
iron will serve very well as the support, 
and a small bolt about 1 cm long, pre- 
ferably of brass, set with two nuts as in the 
figure, makes a satisfactory contact. Attach 
io the base with screws at a point about 9 
ems from the hammer end of the vibrator. 
Locate it carefully so that the vibrator can 
be adjusted correctly, as described above. 
Before setting, you should spring the 
vibrator out from the magnet—just enough 
so that when the contact point is set, the 
vibrator will be pressing against it with a 
fairly firm pressure. 

Before mounting the gong, the wires 
should be connected and the contacts ad- 
justed as shown in the diagram. 

Now connect the two cells and make the 
proper adjustment of the contact point by 
setting it in or out. The watch spring should 
vibrate vigorously, Be sure that all con- 
nections are good and that the clock spring 
is sandpapered or scraped down to the 
clean metal where it presses against the 
contact point. The end of the contact bolt, 
too, should be sandpapered. While the 
hammer is vibrating, find the best position 
for the gong, then fasten it to the baseboard. 
A little bending of the spring or changing 
of the pressure at the contact, or the space 
between the vibrator and magnet, or re- 
sandpapering the contact points, may im- 
prove its performance, 
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others who take an interest, derive valu- 
able educational benefit from it, They get 
well trained in the scientific method— 
collecting data, processing and analysing 
it, formulating and testing hypotheses, 
and ultimately publishing their observa- 
tions and conclusions in scientific journals. 
They are at home with computer-data and 
are involved in international co-operation 
with other observers in the Group—our 
men” in Fiji, Stockholm, Gainesville and 
Florida. The latter are enthusiasts who 
collaborate by making the observations 
they can and send us their results for in- 
clusion in our final reports. 

Pupils of this Group are selected by in- 
vitation when they are nearing the end 


of their third year in the school 
and are more or less certain to 
proceed into the ‘science sixth’, The 


group is never large—only seven or eight 


members—and these will not necessarily 
become physicists, let alone space scien- 
tists. Previous members have become 
dentists, architects, radiographers, and 
industrial intelligence officers. None who 
has taken his degree is at present involved 
in space research, As I was once tempted 
to say, “We are in space for the physics 
that we can get out of it; not in physics 
for what we can put into space.” 
(Courtesy: UNEsco) 


CLUES TO PICTURE QUIZ 


I. (Top Row, | to r): 1. He was one of 
the highest in his game. 2. One of the 
fastest runners the world has known. 

(Middle Row, | to r): 1. The world 
still remembers this writer but few can re- 
member like him, 2. An explorer who 
reached. great heights, 3. Hail, Emperor! 
III. (Last Row, I to r): |. Plants first showed 
their feelings to this scientist! 2. An engineer 
of long-lived fame, 3. He was concerned 
about our. forefathers. 


‘SL ook at my hidden treasure’? 


Look, an helress In the making! 
These days heiresses are not born but 
made through judicious saving 

from childhood. Teach your children 
the savings habit. Join the 

Central Bank Savings Schemes 

by opening 

0 Home Savings Account 

s © Term Deposits Account 

© Recurring Deposits Account 
Ensure a bright future for your child. 


3 4) CENTRAL BANK 
a Office: M. G. Road, Bombay-1 
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A PICTURE QUIZ 


- send the correct solution before 


WHO ARE! 
Be eae O's 


Can you spot these famous persona- 
lities—of different countries and 
fields? 

To help you, short clues are given 
on the facing page. 

Points will be awarded to those who 
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Leap 
Dear Editor, 


I would refer you to the article captioned 
“Leap Year” in the February issue of your 
magazine. What is mentioned therein about 
the Leap Year is quite correct, but the 
paragraph about the Hindu Calendar is in- 
correct. 

In the first place, the lunar year is of 
354 days (sometimes 355) and the extra 
month contains the usual 29 or 30 days. 

The system followed by Hindus is a com- 
bination of the lunar and the solar systems 
and the link between the two is always 
maintained. The lunar year is shorter than 
the solar year by roughly 1124 days. To 
make up this shortfall, there comes an ex- 
tra month after 32 months, but this extra 
month is not fixed, The lunar month in 
which the Sun’s transit does not take place 
from one sign of the Zodiac to the next, 


Year 


is called an extra month and this occurs 
when the Sun’s motion (technically Earth’s) 
is less than one degree per day— i.e. some- 
time between March and October. In this 
way the problem of linking the lunar sys- 
tem with the solar system is solved, 


As a matter of interest, I would mention 
that the positions of the Moon and the Sun 
are the same after every 19 years. In other 
words, the birthday of a person according 
to the lunar calendar as well as the solar 
calendar falls on the same day on the com- 
pletion of every 19 years. 


—S. V. Prabhudesai, Bombay 


(We appreciate Mr. Prabhudesai’s interest 
and explanation. Our article was meant to 
be as simple as possible for our young 
readers, covering the most important as- 


pects.—Ed. ) 
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ic HIS forcible kidnapping so roughly 
carried out, was accomplished with 

the rapidity of lightning, I shivered all 

over. Whom had we to deal with? No 

doubt some new sort of pirates. 

Hardly had the narrow panel closed 
upon me, when I was enveloped in dark- 
ness. My eyes, dazzled with the outer light, 
could distinguish nothing. I felt my naked 
feet cling to the rungs of an iron ladder. 
Ned Land and Conseil followed me, At 
the bottom of the ladder, a door opened 
and shut after us immediately with a bang. 

We were alone, where, I could not say, 
All was black, and such a dense black 
that after some minutes, my eyes could not 
see even the faintest glimmer. 

Half an hour later, an electric light came 
on in the room. A noise of bolts was 
heard, the door opened and two men ap- 
peared, 

One was short, very muscular, broad- 
shouldered with sturdy limbs, strong head, 
an abundance of black hair, thick mous- 
tache, a quick penetrating look, and the 
liveliness which characterises the popula- 
tion of Southern France. 

The second stranger merits a more de- 
tailed description. I made out his pre- 
vailing qualities directly—self confidence 
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by JULES VERNE 


—hecause his head was well set on his 
shoulders, and his black eyes looked 
around with cold assurance and calmness. 
His skin, rather pale, showed the coolness 
of his blood. He was tall, had a large 
forehead, straight nose, a clearly cut mouth, 
beautiful teeth and fine tapering hands, 
indicative of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, This man was certainly the most 
admirable specimen I had ever met. 

The two strangers, with caps made 
from the fur of the sea otter, and shod 
with seaboots of seals’ skin, were dressed 
in clothes of a peculiar texture, which 
allowed free movement of the limbs. The 
taller of the two, evidently the chief on 
board, examined us with great attention 
without saying a word. Then turning to 
his companion, talked with him in an un- 
known tongue. It was a harmonious and 
flexible dialect, with a strange accent. 
The other replied by a shake of the head. 

I replied in good French that I did 
not know his language; but he seemed not 
to understand me, and my situation be- 
came more embarrassing, 

“If master were to tell our story,” 
said Conseil, “perhaps these gentlemen 
may understand some words.” 

I began to tell our adventures, pro- 
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nouncing each syllable clearly, and with- 
out omitting one single detail. I announced 
our names and rank, 


The man with soft calm eyes listened 
to me carefully, even politely, with extreme 
attention; but nothing in his appearance 
indicated that he had understood my story. 
When I finished, he said not a word. 


By turns we tried to explain to him our 
plight in English in German ‘and also in 
Latin but with no better success. The two 
strangers exchanged some words in their 
unknown language and turned and went 
out. The door shut. 

“For Shame!” cried Ned, “We speak 
to these rogues in French, English, German 
and Latin and not one of them has the 
politeness to answer!” 


Soon the door opened. A steward en- 
tered. He brought us coats and trousers, 
made of stuff I did not know. By the time 
we had finished dressing, the steward had 
arranged the table and laid three places. 

The dishes, of bell metal, were placed 
on the table and we took our places. Un- 
doubtedly we had to do with civilized 
people and had it not been for the electric 
light that flooded us, I could have fancied 
I was in the dining-room of the Adelphi 
Hotel at Liverpool or at the Grand Hotel 
in Paris. I must say, however, that there 
was neither bread nor wine, The water 
was fresh and clear but it was water and 
did not suit Ned Land’s taste. Among the 
dishes that were brought to us, I recognized 
several fish delicately dressed. Each uten- 
sil, spoon, fork, knife, plate had the letter 
N engraved on it. Our appetites satisfied, 
we felt overcome with sleep. Soon all three 
of us were fast asleep on the floor of that 
room. 

How long we slept I do not know, but 
our sleep must have lasted long for it 
rested us completely from our fatigue. Now 
we were hungry, dreadfully hungry but 
there was no sign of food anywhere. 
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Suddenly the door opened and the com- 
mander of the vessel entered. 


“Gentlemen,” he said in a calm and 
penetrating voice, “I speak French, 
German, English and Latin equally well. 
I could, therefore, have answered you at 
our earlier interview, but I wished to know 
you first, then to think, The story told by 
each one, entirely agreeing in the main 
points, convinced me of your identity. 1 
know now that chance has brought be- 
fore me, M. Pierre Aronnax, Professo,; 
of Natural History at the Museum of 
Paris entrusted with a scientific mission 
abroad; Conseil his servant, and Ned 
Land, of Canadian origin, harpooner on 
board the frigate ABRAHAM LINCOLN of the 
navy of the United States of America. Most 
annoying circumstances have brought you 
into the presence of a man who has broken 
all the ties of humanity. You have come 
to trouble my existence. You will remain 
on board my vessel since fate has cast 
you here, You will be free to move about 
on this vessel, but you are not to leave it.” 

“In other words we are your prison- 
ers?” asked Ned Land. -— 

“You may put it that way if you wish,” 
replied the commander. | 

“By what name ought I to address 
you?” I asked. * 

“I am Captain Nemo to you and you and 
your companions are passengers on the 
NAUTILUus,” 

Captain Nemo called the steward and 
gave him instructions in a strange langu- 
age and then turning towards us said, 
“Your breakfast awaits you in your cabin. 
Be so good as to follow this man.” 

After we had a very satisfying break- 
fast consisting of a variety of sea food, 
Captain Nemo came and addressed me 
thus: “Now Professor,” said he, “if yous. 
wish to go over the NauTiLus, I am at your 
service.” 

Captain Nemo started for the door and 
I followed. A double door at the back of 
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They stood in fearful wonder on the ocean floor. 


the dining room opened and I entered a 
room as large as the one I had just quitted. 
It was a library. 

“Captain Nemo,” I said to my host, 
“This is a library which would do honour 
to more than one of the continental palaces, 
and I am absolutely astounded when | 
consider that it can follow you to the 
bottom of the sea. You must have six or 
seven thousand volumes here.” 

“Twelve thousand, M. Aronnax. These 
are the only ties which bind me to the 
earth. I had done with the world on the 
day when my Nautitus plunged for the 
first time beneath the waters, That day 
I bought my last volumes, my last pam- 
phlets, my last papers. These books, 
Professor, are at your service and you 
can make use of them freely.” 

The drawing room was richly decorated 
and had the choicest collection of pain- 
tings by famous artists. In comparison 
with the rest of the ship, Captain Nemo’s 
room was much like a hermit’s, A sim- 
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ple iron bedstead, a table and some articles 
of toilet. That was all. From the walls 
hung a large number of instruments re- 
quired for navigation. “I have them always 
before my eyes, They indicate my posi- 
tion and exact direction in the middle of 
the ocean, The Nautixus,” he went on, “‘is 
run by a powerful agent, obedient, ra- 
pid and easy. It reigns supreme on board 
my vessel. Everything is done by means 
of it. It lights, it warms and it is the soul 
of my mechanical apparatus. This agent 
is electricity.” 

“Electricity?” I cried in surprise. 

“I owe all to the ocean. It produces 
electricity and electricity gives heat, light, 
motion, and in a word, life to the 
Nautixus!” 

“But not the air you breathe?” 

“Oh I could manufacture the air neces- 
sary for my consumption, but it is un- 
necessary because I go to the surface of 
the water, when I please, to replenish the 
air in my vessel.” eS 3) 
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FOR BRAVERY 


OMMENDABLE feats of bravery have 

a glory of their own, A four-year-old 

child and three youngsters, 12-15 years 
old, were honoured this year by the Indian 
Council of Child Welfare for their courage 
and fearlessness, They were decorated with 
the Council's medal and given a special 
place in the Republic Day parade in New 
Delhi, Here's a brief account of their acts, 
most of them performed even at the risk 
of their own lives, 


Four-year-old Lala Gangte of Imphal 
saved 14-month-old Baby Chochon from 
drowning in March last year. While the 
two young friends were playing together 
by the side of a tank Chochon fell in. Lala 
made a desperate bid to save him but after 
having failed in his efforts he rushed to 
an orderly who saved the baby in the nick 
of time, However, being the main factor 
in saving the baby’s life, Lala was admired 
by all for his intelligence and courage. 


In May last year Bishiken Jena, a V1 
Standard student of Aska in Orissa displayed 
his daring when he rescued two girls who, 
while bathing in a tank, accidently slipped 
into deep water. Kumar Durga Manyu too, 
did not hesitate to risk his life one day last 
March when, while bathing in the Narbada 
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he saved an |l-year-old girl who fell into 
the river and was drowning. 


The bravest hero of our little account 
is S. Suryanarayan of Kumbakonum (Tamil 
Nadu) who after his bath one morning last 
August had just come ashore when he heard 
a cry for help, Turning round he saw a girl 
struggling in the swirling waters, Her three 
rescuers, two women and a man, were also 
in danger. Suryanarayan plunged in and 
rescued one woman by her hair, He plunged 
in foy a second and third time and rescued 
two more persons after a hard struggle. 
By now he was quite exhausted. Coming 
ashore he ran along the embankment toward 
the next bathing ghat and with the aid of 
another man, rescued the fourth person. 

8-year-old Pragna Zaveri of Delhi also 
figured among the awardees for having 
saved her mother’s life. When her mother 
had a violent attack of epilepsy last Novem- 
ber, it was Pragna’s presence of mind and 
timely action in calling the doctor that 
ulimately saved her mother's life. 

These little heroes, of whom we can well 
be proud, are seen in the picture with Prime 
Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi who awarded 
them the Medals and Certificates on the eve 
of the Republic Day. 
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Werd Games 


GIVE ONE WORD 


Give a single word for: 


The skin of an orange. 

A man who does tricks. 

Two people who take charge 
cricket match. 

A man who sells medicines. 

A man who plans buildings. 

Many flowers bound together to give 
as a gift. 
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WHO IS THIS? 


My first is in favour and also in fear. 

My second is in far and also in near. 

My third is in this and also in that. 

My fourth is in halo and also in hat. 

My fifth is in care and also in core. 

My sixth is in neither and also in nor. 

My whole is one who means so much to us. 
(ANSWERS ON P. 54) 


CROSSWORD CONTEST 
Fill in the square below with words from 
any one subject—sports, science, geography, 
etc.—and make up interesting clues for 


them, Points will be awarded for the 3 best 
entries. 
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Instead of the usual ‘Better English” 
Section we give this holiday month a 
variety of Word Games for you to 
have fun while you learn. 


FLEA INTO DUCK 


By changing one letter at a time, turn this 
flea into a duck. 


FLEA 


What birds did 
What the wind did 
To put out a candle 
To dry ink 

A shoe 

You read this 

To prepare food 
Male fowl 

Where boats are kept 


DUCK 
FORWARD AND BACKWARD 


This is a set of 3, 4 and 5 letter words 
that spell a meaning when read either for- 
wards or backwards, E.g, ‘don’ which 
means ‘to put on’ reads backwards as ‘nod’, 
which means a sleepy drop of the head. 

We have given you both the ‘forward’ 


and the ‘backward’ meanings. Find the 

words, (Upto 2 points for correct answers.) 
Forward Backward 

|. Sticky Stuff (3) A cup 

2. This moment (3) Victorious 

3. To measure between (4) Dozes 

4, Awild animal (4) Liquid motion 

5. Measures time (5) To send 

6. Small pond (4) A noose 


ADD A LETTER 


To a 3 letter word meaning ‘to put’— 
SET— add a letter and get a word mean- 
ing a nuisance—PEST. (Upto 2 Points for 
correct answers. ) 


4 letter word 
To challenge 


3 letter word 
. A bright colour 


] 
2. Happy A dull colour 
3. Past of sit Remain 
4. Single It smells 
5. To add Compulsory 
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Adventures of Perseus 


A Greek Folk Tale 


NCE upon a time, there was a king 

named Acrisius, whose daughter 
Danae gave birth to a son. The king sum- 
moned all the wise men in the kingdom and 
asked them what the future held in store 
for him and his grandson, 

The wise men shook their heads gravely 
and said, “Much fame awaits your grand- 
son, who will be called Perseus. But he 
will be the man at whose hands you will 
meet your death,” 

On hearing this the king was furious 
and he ordered that his daughter and her 
infant son be put into a wooden box and 
cast into the sea. The servants obeyed the 
king’s orders and left the box containing 
Danae and her child in the sea. 


But Danae and little Perseus did not 
die. The waves gently rocked the box until 
both mother and child fell asleep, A 
fisherman from a far-off island found the 
box and took it to his king, Polydectes. 
The king opened it and found Danae and 
Perseus. 

Danae and Perseus lived at the palace 
of Polydectes for many years. Perseus 
grew up to be a brave, handsome young 
man and his fame spread far and wide. 


— 

Now Danae was a beautiful woman and 
Polydectes wanted to marry her. But each 
time he asked her she refused. Being king 
he could have forced her to marry him, 
but he was afraid of Perseus. So he wanted 
Perseus out of the way. 

One day he called Perseus and asked 
him to go on a special mission. “Far across 
the sea, at the other side of the world,” 
said the king, “lives the gorgon Medusa. 
T want you to cut her head and bring it 
te me.” 

Perseus was only too glad to do any- 
thing for Polydectes who had sheltered him 
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and his mother for so many years. He 
set off on his journey, not knowing that 
anyone who set eyes on the terrible Medusa 
would be instantly turned to stone. 


Perseus walked on and on until he was 
too tired to walk any more. He then lay 
down at the foot of a hill and instantly 
fell asleep. In his dream he saw the beauti- 
ful goddess Athene appear before him 
with a bronze mirror and a sword in her 


hand. 


“Perseus,” said the goddess in his dream, 
“never look straight at Medusa, for then 
you will be turned to stone. Look at her 
through this bronze mirror and kill her 
with this sword.” 

“But where does the gorgon Medusa 
live?” asked Perseus. 

“Go to the nymphs who live in the sea. 
They will tell you where she lives and 
the way to get there.” Thus saying, Athene 
disappeared, 

When Perseus woke up he found the 


Perseus looks into the bronze mirror, 
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bronze mirror and the sword beside 
him. He picked these up and set out toward 
the sea. There he met the sea nymphs, “My 
name is Perseus,” said he, “I have come 
in search of the gorgon Medusa. Please 
tell me where she lives and how to get 
there.” 

“Medusa lives on that little far-off is- 
@and,” said the nymphs, “but she does not 
live there alone. A thousand other gorgons 
live there with her. So even if you do 
manage to kill Medusa, the other gorgons 
will kill you, So take these sandals. When 
you bind them on your feet you will be 
able to fly away through the air too fast 
for any gorgon to catch you. And, this 
helmet here will make you invisible, as 
soon as you put it on.” 

Perseus thanked the nymphs and pro- 
ceeded towards the island, He put on the 
helmet and the sandals, and soon found the 
cave where Medusa lived. Looking into the 
bronze mirror he cut off the gorgon’s head 


and put it into a bag without looking at it. 
The other gorgons ran about screaming 
furiously, but they could not see him. In 
no time he had left the island behind and 
was on his way to the palace of Polydectes. 

Here he found that the king had been 
treating his mother with great cruelty be- 
cause she still refused to marry him. 
Polydectes had never expected to find 
Perseus in his way again. And was 
shocked at the young man’s return. At once 
he suspected that Perseus had neglected 
his task and never been anywhere near 
the gorgons’ island. He accused Perseus 
of having disobeyed him. 

For answer, Perseus took the head out 
of his bag and held it before the eyes 
of Polydectes, who was instantly turned 
to stone, Thus Danae was saved from the 
crue] treatment of King Polydectes. 

The way in which Fate arranged that 
Perseus should cause his grandfather’s 
death is another story. 
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Wells Fargo is a name that 
will always echo through U.S, 
history as a legend of the old 
American West. In the early 
days of the American 
frontier, it carried boxes 
filled with gold dust belong- 
ing to American prospectors 
hoping to get rich. 


The treasure or 
box rode beneath the 
driver's seat and was pro- 
tected by a good gunman. 
Wells Fargo coaches also 
brought mail for the settlers 
from their loved ones, This 
built warm relations with the 
customers, 


“strong” 


When gold was discovered in 
California in 1848, thousands 
of Americans, and adven- 
turers from other lands, 
braved the dangers of the 
unsettled western part of the 
United States and settlements 
sprang up around “‘the dig- 


gings’’. 
ee | 


WELLS FARGO 


This Company was founded 
in 1852 as a mule-train to 
serve in the settled east. 
But seeing the needs of set- 
tlers in the west, they de- 
cided to run their coaches in 
the west. For this rough ter- 
rain, four horses per coach 
were required, 
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Every trip made by a Wells 
Fargo coach was a challenge. 


Storms, swollen rivers and 
rockslides caused delays. 
Thanks to its courageous 


drivers, Wells Fargo seldom 
failed, The company built 
a reputation for dependabi- 
lity. 


There were few law enforce- 
ment officers in that distant 
wilderness. The green-col- 
oured strong boxes attracted 
highway robbers, ‘Throw 
down that box!"’ was shouted 
at 347 drivers in 14 years. 
But criminals were pursued 
and punished, 
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A bandit known as “Black 
Bart’’ was particularly thorny 
to the Wells Fargo Express 
line. He was finally traced 
through a laundry mark 
found on a handkerchief he 
lost during a hold up and 
turned out to be a respected 
citizen. 


“Old Charlie’ Parkhurst 
was the best driver the ex- 
press line ever had, A dare- 
devil and afraid of nothing, 
Old Charlie always brought 
his stage through, despite all 


odds, At his death it was 
learned that ‘he’ was a 
woman, 


After the advent of trains 
in 1869 jit seemed high- 
way robberies had ended. 
Then the bandits realized that 
trains could be stopped and 
robbed just as stage coaches 
had been. But as_ before 
Wells Fargo repaid all losses 
of every customer, 


A HEROIC ENTERPRISE. 


Once, in 1882 bandits halted 
a train and ordered the Wells 
Fargo messenger, Ross, to 
open the car. Ross refused 
and fought the robbers for 
more than 3 hours in a lively 
gun battle until help arrived. 
Ross typified the spirit of 
Wells Fargo employees. 
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As the western U.S, devel- 
oped, law enforcement agen- 
cies became stronger, The 
roving bands of bandits 
were eventually stamped out, 
and Wells Fargo quietly and 


efficiently transported the 
freight and valuables in 
safety. 


Today, the armoured trucks 
of “Wells Fargo’, painted 
the same scarlet as the old 
Concord coaches, are a fami- 
liar sight in New York City. 
The Wells Fargo trucks 
daily transport millions of 
dollars for the City's business 
firms, 
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From a Pen Pal 


Dear Padma, 


Here I am in Cuttack again, and this 
time my uncle has driven me around to 
so many beautiful and interesting places 
that I feel like sharing all I have seen 
with you. 


Orissa is comparatively a backward 
state. This old capital (Bhubaneshwar is 
the new, modern one) evidently grew up 
on either side of the Mahanadi and is 
more like a town than a big city. Not 
many cars are seen on the roads. On the 
other hand it is common to see a whole 
family crowded into a rickshaw. All the 
houses, even the large bungalows, have 
thatched roofs. The people here have the 
habit of chewing pan or tobacco, and, as a 
result many of them suffer from cancer of 
the tongue, I have also noticed that many 
people have elephantiasis. On the whole 
the people seem to he poor. 


But for all this backwardness Orissa is 
a beautiful state. Nature is unspoilt and 


The majestic Temple of the Sun at Konarak, Orissa. 
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in Orissa 


Masked dancers in a fishing village near Gopalpur. 


really glorious in some parts, My uncle 
had to go to Koraput District on duty, so 
he took me along with him. On the way 
we passed green hills and valleys with 
murmuring streams flowing along and 
then through thick forests where tigers, 
leopards and elephants abound. The local 
inhabitants often see these animals calmly 
crossing the roads. We were told that 
there are many maneaters in that area 
and that it was not uncommon for humans 
and cattle to be carried away. Some- 
times, when we stopped along the way the 
stillness filled me with a feeling of awe. 
[t was a trip I shall never forget. 


There are quite a few wild life sanctua- 
ries round about the forests where the 
animals are very free and not afraid of 
man. I heard of an interesting incident 
that took place last year. A wild tiger 
one day wandered right up to the zoo in 
Bhubaneshwar, and seeing a female tiger 
in a cage he gave a leap and landed right 
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side the cage, Unfortunately he could 
not jump out again and, SO, Is NOW a mem- 
ber of the zoo! 


The Adivasis of Orissa are good shikaris. 
They use bows and arrows but some of 
them have guns as well. I was quite taken 
aback when I first saw a group of them. 
While they were quite natural and not 
at all shy seeing strangers, I felt very shy 
for none of them wore a stitch, of clothing! 


Another time we went to Gopalpur a 
beautiful seaside resort, which T believe 
was greatly enjoved by the British. Tourists 
still visit this beauty spot but on the whole 
it looks like a deserted village with empty 
haunted houses and taverns. 

Another time we went to Chilka lake. 
This was like @ mini sea surrounded by 
green hills, The area is twenty square 
miles, but where it connects with the Bay 
of Bengal it is only twenty feet wide, The 
water is salty like the sea. Fishing in this 
lake is controlled by Government. We 


Sebought some crabs, and will you believe 


it, they were about one foot in diameter! 

The sulphur springs at T aptapani are 
so hot that water from the springs has to 
be diverted into tanks where it can cool 
down. People bathe in the water from the 
tanks, Those suffering from skin diseases 
are cured by this water, 


We also went to Balasore. a coastal 
fown in the north. Here the water is 
literally a ‘red seu’. During the day there 
is low tide and the sea recedes for about 
a mile, and. only,late in the evening do 
you see the waves rolling towards you. 
So, all day long there is a wide, sunny 
beach for anyone who wants to enjoy it. 
However, the army have decided that it 
is an ideal place for target practice. 

Now don’t_yvou think Orissa is a place 
worth visiting? 


Your friend 
Rani 
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23 1" (20,000 Leagues Under the Sea) 


For the next five days we did not see 
the Captain anywhere, But on the sixth 
day, on returning to my room with Ned 
and Conseil, I found upon my table a 
note addressed to me. I opened it im- 
patiently. The note was worded as fol- 
lows :— 

“To Professor Aronnax, on board the 
NAUTILUS, 

Captain Nemo invites Professor Aron- 
nax to a hunting party which will take 
place tomorrow morning in the forests of 
the island of Crespo, He hopes that noth- 
ing will prevent the professor from being 
present, and he will with pleasure see him 
joined by his companions. 

Captain Nemo, Commander of Nautt- 


Lus.” 

The next morning, the 17th of 
November, on awakening, I felt that the 
NAUTILUS was perfectly still, I dressed 
quickly and entered the saloon, 

Captain Nemo was there waiting for me. 
We then entered the dining room where 
breakfast was served, 

“M. Aronnax,” said the captain, “pray 
share my breakfast without ceremony; we 
will chat as we eat, For though T promised 
you a walk in the forest, I did not under- 
take to find hotels there. So breakfast as 
a man who will most likely not have his 
dinner till very late.” 

“What kind of a 
use?” T asked. 

“A special kind of a gun,” replied 
Captain Nemo. “With this gun every 
blow is mortal: and however lightly the 
animal is touched, it falls as if struck by 
a thunderbolt.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the balls sent by this gun are 
not ordinary balls, but little cases of glass 
charged with electricity. However slightly 
the shot is discharged and however 
strong the animal may he, it falls dead.” 


gun are we going to 
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Ned, Consei] and I followed Captain 
Nemo into a kind of a cell where we were 
to put on our underwater walking clothes. 
A dozen diving apparatuses hung there, 
waiting for use. 

At the Captain’s call two of the ship’s 
crew came to help us to dress in these 
heavy and imperious clothes, made of 
India rubber without seam, and construc- 
ted especially to resist pressure. We were 
soon enveloped in the suits. There re- 
mained nothing more to be done but to 
enclose our heads in the metal box. 
Captain Nemo thrust his head into the 
helmet. We did the same not without 
hearing a joking “Good sport!” from the 
Canadian. Three holes protected by thick 
glass allowed us to see in all directions, 
by simply turning our heads inside the 
head-dress, Now all set. we followed 
Captain Nemo for our walk under the sea. 


And how can I describe the impression 
left upon me by that walk under the 
waters? Words are insufficient to relate 
such wonders! Captain Nemo walked in 
front and we followed. 

The light which lit the soil thirty feet 
below the surface of the ocean astonished 
me by its power. We were walking on fine, 
even sand, not wrinkled as on a flat shore. 
Shall I be believed when T say that, at the 
depth of thirty feet I could see as if I 
was in broad daylight? 

We walked for an hour and a half. 
Suddenly Captain Nemo stopped: he 
waited till T joined him, and then pointed 
to an obsenre mass, looming in the shadow, 
at a short distance. 

We had at last arrived on the horders 
cf this forest. doubtless one of the finest of 
Captain Nemo’s domains, He looked upon 
it as his own. 

This forest was composed of large sea 
plants. Not a herb which carpeted the 
eround, not a branch which clothed the 
trees was either broken or bent, nor did 
they extend horizontally; all stretched up 
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to the surface of the ocean. 


In about an hour, Captain Nemo gave 
the signal to halt. I for my part was not 
sorry. After four hours of walking I was 
surprised to find myself not dreadfully 
hungry, but instead, overcome by a desire 
to sleep. Captain Nemo, stretched in the 
clear water, was already fast asleep. 
My eyes soon closed behind the thick 
glasses and I fell into a heavy slumber. 

How long I slept I do not know, but 
when I woke the sun was already sinking. 
1 was beginning to stretch my limbs 
when an unexpected apparition brought me 
briskly to my feet. 

A few steps off, a monstrous sea spider, 
about thirty-eight inches high, was watch- 
ing me with squinting eyes, ready to spring 
upon me. (to be continued ) 


11 t= (A Mystery Solved) 


“Explain yourselves gentlemen,” said 
the master. 

“We—we saw you leaving the school 
gates every night after “lights out”. so we. 
we...” stammered Shameek. 

At this the master burst out laughing. 
“So you thought I belonged to some gang 
or something and you’d have a nice mystery 
to solve! Sorry to disappoint you boys 
but just for your information, I work in 
the library till 9:30, study, read, correct 
your exercise books. plan my lessons and 
things of that nature.” 

“Sir, we are really sorry. Please forgive 
us, We'll never do it again. We promise,” 
said Shameek. 

‘Alright boys,” said the master. “I won’t 
report you this time but be careful next 
time. I suggest you collect a little more 
proof before you start on a detective 
venture, Now run along.” 

“Thank you very much Sir,” they both 
muttered and ran all the way back to the 
hostel and climbed into their beds—luckilv 
unnoticed. P 
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BANGLADESH 


(Answers to March quiz) 


]. (a). March 26, 

(b). Because on that day last year, the 
Pakistan Government launched its military 
attack on this region. 

2. Green, red and golden yellow, 
3. (a). Rabindranath Tagore 
(b). ‘Sonar Bangla’. 


4. Bangladesh Pakistan India 
Area’ 55,126 310,403 1,276,562 
(sq miles) 
Population 74 57 547 
(millions) 

Thus, Bangladesh has about 4.3% of 
India’s area and 13.2% of India's 
population, (Bangladesh's area is 


between Tamil Nadu’s and Orissa's; its 


population is between Bihar’s and U.P.'s) 
(b). Its area is nearly 18% of the present 
Pakistan, and population more than 114 
times Pakistan's, 

5. (a). In area, it is larger than only Jordan 
and Lebanon but in population it is next 
only to 


Indonesia—whose population is 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


The people of the town of Comilla rejoicing when 
it was liberated by the Indian Army. 


well over 100 million (90% of whom are 
Muslims). 
(b). Among all nations, Bangladesh is larger 
than many small nations, (Just a little larger 
than Nepal and still larger than Greece.) 
In population, however, Bangladesh is 
the sixth largest nation of the world, (The 
five more-populated nations are China, 
India, Indonesia, Japan and Brazil, in that 
order. ) 
6. President—Abu Sayeed Chowdhury 
Prime Minister—Sheikh Mujibury Rahman 
7. A devastating cyclone hit this land, 
destroying many homes, crops, etc, and 
killing many people. 
8. Awami League, National Awami Party. 
9. Jute, rice, tea, paper. 
10. At the time of Partition, Bengal and 
Punjab were broken up into eastern and 
western parts, in order to include East 
Bengal and West Punjab in Pakistan as 
areas with a Muslim majority in population, 


may have his name printed in “Pen Friends” 


ONLY 


(unless he resides out of India) ; 


may receive an answer in “Your Letters’; 
A may act as our Special Correspondent; 
SUBSCRIBER ™Y give a gift of SUNSHINE at the reduced price of Rs 6; 


may WIN POINTS in our numerous contests, quizzes and puzzles. 
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A PEG PUZZL®8 B&ARD 


It's great fun to work a peg puzzle and 
holiday time is the best time in which you 
can make one. It is usually worked with 
pegs but you can also use marbles. 

e puzzle board may be 6, 7 or 8 inches 
square, Cut a wooden board exactly square 
and smooth up the sawed edges with a 
plane or file. Divide the edges into eight 


equal spaces. Connect the points with a 
pencil to form 64 squares, Lay out the peg 
holes according to the pattern in Fig. 2. 
Bore the peg holes 14 inch deep with a 4 
inch drill bit. Mark off 14 inch on the drill 
end in order to gauge the exact depth. 
Before this, tap each centre with a nail so 
that the drill may not slip off the point. 
Once this is done, smoothen the surface and 
hole-edges with sand paper. Finish with 
two coats of shellac or enamel. You can 
adapt this method to make one along sim- 
pler lines if necessary. 

Pegs Cut | inch pegs from a stick 14 inch 
in diameter. File the peg ends round and 
sandpaper them smooth, Drive a pin into 
one end of each by means of which to 
hold it and brush a coat of enamel onto them. 
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How to work Peg Puzzle Stick the pegs 
into all of the holes but one. Then jump 
the pegs one over another, crosswise or 
lengthwise and remove each peg jumped 
over, until all of the pegs except one have 
been removed, 

here are seven solutions to this, We 
shall give you one of them, Learm this and 
keep it a secret, But before this try to solve 
it yourself, Let Daddy or Granddad spend 
an evening on the puzzle. He may find a 
solution and he may not.. If he gives up, 
replace the pegs in their holes, wear a wise 
look, and like an expert jump the pegs in 
the right order. The holes in our diagram 
are numbered only in order to guide you. 
Of course you will not mark them on your 
board. 

Stick the pegs into al] of the holes except 
No. |. Then jump in this order: 9 to 1; 7 to 
9; 10 to 8; 21 to 7; 7 to 9; 22 to 8; 8 to 10; 
6 to 4; 1 to 9; 18 to 6; 3 to 11; 20 to 18; 
18 to 6; 30 to 18; 27 to 25; 24 to 26; 28 to 
30; 33 to 25; 18 to 30; 31 to 33; 33 to 25; 
26 to 24; 16 to 18; 23 to 25; 25 to 11; 6 to 
18; 13 to 11; 18 to 6; 9 to II; 11 to 3; 
3 to! 1s ae 
The peg in hole No, | remains. 

(Condensed from A, Neely Hall's original) 


FUN WITH NUMBERS 


I-2)3' 4 5°6 7 6 9.0 
Arrange the above numbers so that the result 
of the arithmetic when worked out is 1. 
—sent by Gautam Biswas SR 2287. 


PERFECT SQUARES 


Below you are given eight straight lines 
of which, four are exactly twice as long as 
the other four, Can you construct three 
perfect squares with them? 
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PUZZLES & PASTIMES 
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THE STAR PUZZLE 


Take five toothpicks or match sticks and 
bend them in half without breaking them. 


Now arrange them as shown in the picture. 


Ask your friends to make a star out of 
them without touching a single one, When 
they give up let a drop of water fall in the 
centre and see the sticks swell to make a 


is eda 
MISSING NUMBER CANY 


In the diagram, 4 is the result of what 
you do with 2 and 3 minus a number. Find 
the number for the blank space. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
ACROSS 


1. 1971 Nobel Peace prize winner from 
W. Germany 2. N.D.T. 4. A bag or case 
for dainty ladies (begins with S) 8, Mid- 
dle letters of a swimming— 10. A way 
of saying goodbye 1]. In the direction of 
13. A friend (Jumbled) 15 Great Britain 
16. To work very hard 17. To let in 18. 
Short form of biggest Eastern, Indian city 
19. One rank lower than a Capt, 21. To 
excavate 23, Old English for “You” 24. 
A favourite pet 26. Another word for 
energy 28. A species of a Ceylonese mon- 
key 29. You take medicine in— 31]. It 
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is found on anything new 33, A cheap me- 
tal 35. For example 37. A wide water 
inlet 40, Allow 41. Any of the polished 
plane surfaces of a cut gem 42. A place 
where animals are kept in captivity 43. 
Ticket collector 45. What jelly does 47. 
Either— 50. Abr. for Chartered Accoun- 
tant 51. She does it on ice 52. A famous 
W. Indies cricketer 


DOWN 


|, Parasite found in the intestines of animals 
2. Latin prefix for ‘not’ 3, Present tense of 
‘done’ 5. On the spot 6. A tin or zinc 
vessel 7. A pill 9. Jumble of MILES 12. 
Cereal used for porridge 13. To sum up 
14. Pork is derived from this animal 15. 
Happy 20. Skeletons of animals on the 
sea bed 22. Sap from trees used for var- 
nish 24. A round spot 25, An olden time 
horse carriage 27. The better half of the 
pencil 30, Found at the mouth of big rivers 
32. All human beings have— 34, Of 
flowers 36. General Electric Co, 37. A 


cloth container used for carrying things 


38. A shrieking shout without the last letter _ 


39. Ghost language 44. To obtain 46. 
Organ of hearing 49. Ist person singular 
50. Commanding Officer 


(ANSWERS ON P. 54) 
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BY YOU 


TRE, ‘(COCONUT TREE 


most useful of all palms 


HE coconut tree is originally a native 

of the Malaya archipelago, but is 
now found along the sea-shores of most 
tropical and Sub-tropical regions. It is a 
variety of large palm trees. It has a tall 
stem, which can reach a height of over 
fifty feet. There are no side branches, but 
at the top is an umbrella of foliage made 
of enormously long leaves which look like 
feathers. In the centre of these leaves the 
flowering begins, producing a_ beautiful 
cluster of coconuts. 

A good tree may produce as many as 
fifty coconuts a year, A well tended tree 
can produce even twice that number, The 
fruit is surrounded by a thick layer of 
fibre, called ‘coir’. This fibre layer makes 
the nut float on water and you can see 
many coconuts floating on the sea during 
certain festivals. 

Coconut trees are of great value to the 
people who grow them. .Every part of 
the tree can be used. The wood may be 
used as timber, particularly when no 
better variety of wood is available, the 
leaves make excellent thatch for huts and 
small houses in villages, the coir fibre from 
the husk is made into ropes, doormats 
and brushes. the shell of the nut is used 
for making cups or vessels, tastefully 
polished or carved. 

The white flesh of the nut, or the kernel, 
is delicious to eat, and the ‘milk’ of a 
tender coconut is delicately flavoured and 
refreshing. I wonder if you have ever 
tasted the ‘coconut cabbage’? It is the ex- 
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ternal shoot of the tree, and when cooked 
makes a tasty dish, But we must remem- 
ber that cutting the central shoot kills the 
tree. 

When the kernel of the coconut is dried, 
it is known as copra. Copra is a valuable 
source of oil, used for cooking, making 
soaps and candles, Oilcake, the substance 
left behind after crushing the oil, is used 
as food for cattle. No part of the tree is 
wasted. Even the sap of the stem supplies 
a nourishing drink called ‘nira’. 

The Coconut seed is one of the largest 
of seeds, As most other seeds, it has a 
store of condensed food for the new plant. 
The young seedling grews out of one of the 
3 ‘eyes’ on the coconut shell. 

—Somnath Routh, SR 3098/2 
Bhavnagar 
(4 Points ) 
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THE BLUE CROSS 


HE RED CROSS—who doesn’t know 

about it? This great organisation is of 
world-wide fame and looks to the good 
health of people. But. do all of you know 
of the BLUE CROSS? No? Well, then I 
shall tell you something about it. 

The Blue Cross is the symbol of the 
S.P.C.A.—The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. I am going 
to tell you about the Bombay S.P.C.A. 
(B.S.P.C.A.) which was launched nearly 
a hundred years ago (in 1874) at a large 
public meeting held at the Town Hall. 

In my summer vacation, I was visiting 
my friend’s farm, just outside town. 
There, a cow had to have a caesarian 
operation immediately. But a big problem 
arose—there was no doctor to perform it. 
We were at our wits’ end, when I re- 
membered the $.P.C.A. I quickly rang them 
up and explained the situation. It did 
not take them long to come. As the case 
was urgent, they operated on the cow in 
their van, and later took her to their hospi- 
tal in the city. 

This body is primarily not a punitive 
one. For every offender brought before 
the courts, a large number are cautioned. 
Its primary concern is the promotion of 
positive measures to better the lot of ani- 
mals, 


The B.S.P.C.A. organizes a Mobile 
Animal Clinic to provide treatment to sick 
and injured animals. The clinic is very 
useful to owners of animals who stay a 
long distance away and therefore cannot 
avail themselves of the veterinary services 
provided at the city hospital. It can also 
provide emergency help, as in the case 
of our friend’s cow. 

The society has a field staff whose 
members supervise the loading and un- 
loading of animals and poultry at markets, 
railway stations and docks. They petrol 
markets, slaughter-houses, cattle pounds, 
fairs, circuses, menageries and roads and 
areas in the cities, always keeping a vigi- 
lant watch for any breaking of the laws 
protecting animals and birds. 

Whenever possible the offender is 
warned, but when breach of the law seems 
flagrant, the S.P.C.A takes up court pro- 
ceedings. The S.P.C.A also takes up 
matters with the Government or the 
Municipal Corporation regarding _ the 
space for pet shops, repairs of damaged 
stables, ete. This to ensure the health and 
comfort of animals. 

Sometimes, though, the S.P.C.A. is help- 
less. For example, in laboratories in India 
and all around the world, dogs, 
cats, rats, rabbits, mice, monkeys, goats, 
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etc., are experimented upon, often till 
death, and societies like the S.P.C.A. are 
unable to intervene, as these practices are 
carried out in the name of science. 

We speak of the many achievements of 
science, industrial development, educa- 
tional gains, our human rights, etc. , but 
do we ever speak of the rights of animals? 
The least we can do is to report promptly 
to the S.P.C.A. any act of cruelty towards 
animals. 

Since kindness to animals should be 
developed right from school-age, I would 
even suggest that each school should ar- 
range at least two talks per year for their 
students, bearing this objective in mind 
and I am sure that the S.P.C.A. will 
gladly co-operate with them. 

—Satchit Dokras, SR 8595, Bombay 


(8 points awarded for a well- 
researched contribution. ) 


A great deal of medical and biological 
research is based on animal experiments, 
Many scientists feel that this is the only 
way that progress can be made since we 
cannot do such experiments on human 
beings. What do you think? Talk to your 
doctor friends and your  animal-lover 
friends and give us your conclusions, ED. 


—drawn by Bharat Gagwani SR 8535 
(4 Points) 
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HOLIDAY CONTEST 


1. Hobbies can be useful and rewarding 
recreation in our leisure time. Collecting 
stamps, butterflies, leaves, etc. are the com- 


monest, There are others like painting 
carving, model-making, sewing, _ music, 
sports, keeping pets, etc, What is your 


favourite hobby? Why do you enjoy it? 
What has it taught you? How do you go 
about it? Give us an interesting account in 
not more than 600 words. 

2. Have you and your friends planned any 
group activity this vacation? To visit a vill- 
age or some special institution, do construc- 
tive work on a road or farm or go rock 
climbing? In any such activity there is a lot 
of fun and adventure and much benefit. On 
your return write an account of it, within 
1000 words, for readers of SUNSHINE. 
You may attempt either or both of these 
subjects; but if you attempt both, you will 
receive Points only for the one which we 
consider better. 

Up to 20 Points will be awarded for fresh 
and interesting efforts, well expressed. 


LAST DATE: MAY 31 


A Fantastic Flight 


am co-pilot in the VITOL-69 squadron, 

Captain Shamsheer and I were the first 
to test this new plane. These planes were 
made of spare parts and imported just ten 
years ago. 

The VITOL-69 speeds at .1130 metres 
per hour. It is shaped like a dettol bottle 
and flies on a very high octane of kerosene 
oil, a very expensive fluid. It takes off 
exactly five hours after the engineer has 
banged his head against it. 

Due to its magnificent performance, 
Captain Shamsheer and I decided to posess 
one ourselves. We paid Rs, 2 for ours, 
sales tax included, after getting a tricycle 
licence for it. 

Shamsheer and I dressed up like the 
Wright Brothers, Orville and Wilbur, as 
this was our maiden flight, from Tim- 
bucktoo to Los Angeles. We felt like lost 
angels at first. Due to great difficulties get- 
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ting started, we were sixty seconds behind 
the scheduled time. Neither of us knew how 
to land, and so we flew on and on, hoping 
for the best. 

When we ran out of fuel, we crash-landed 
in the thick snow of the Bahamas. It was 
really a soft landing, We were both hungry, 
So we went in search of food with our Bren 
Guns. Captain Shamsheer shattered a musk. 
rat! An act of great bravery! 

As time passed on, we saw a helicopter. 
We signalled to the pilot to take us, He 
came down. He was a Chinese. He said 
something in a strange tongue, which 
Captain Shamsheer, a J apanese, thought 
was abusive language. There was nearly a 
brawl between them, but I somehow kept 
them apart. 

I cannot remember, how I left the Baha- 
mas. All I know is that I am back in my 
classroom, trying to put a sensible ending 
to this fantastic flight of imagination! 

—Glenn D’Mello, 
St. Vincent’s High School, Poona 


ROSES 


Is rose a flower, 
That blooms on thorn 
And fades on bed? 


Or perfume’s shower? 


A dancing rose 
I saw one day; 
As magnet draws, 
It drew me close, 


I plucked it, laid it 
Sweet on my bed. 
I looked, next day— 
My rose was dead. 


O tell me why 

My rose should dance 
Upon the thorn 

And in the bed, die! 


—Hasit Vaidya, SR 3098/3, 
Bhavnagar 
(4 Points) 


Like to be our 
special correspondent? 


We, citizens of an awakening India live in a world full of interesting projects and 


things, but almost everyone can see 
If you have noticed such things, and 


feel you have the power of description, send us a Despatch. For each despatch we print 
under the heading From our Special Correspondent, Points will be allotted. 


Look for interesting activities: in your 
neighbourhood, such as an outdoor recreation 
or adult literacy programme, an inter-com- 
munal club, a Music or Theatre project, some 
earn-while-you-learn programme, a commu- 
nity clean-up programme, etc.—preferably 
one organised and run by young people. 
Talk to the organizers; find out how they 
got started, how much it cost, who benefits, 
what they are going to do next. Talk to the 
members or participants: find out how they 
learned about this activity, how much time 
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they spend on it, how it benefits them. 


Now write up your Despatch (2 to 4 
pages); don't worry if your English is not 
perfect, but GET THE FACTS CORRECT: 
send it to Special Correspondents’ Des. 
patches Department, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. 
DO NOT spend a lot of money on your en- 
quiries, because we cannot pay you for such 
expenses, and we might in the end be unable 
to use your Despatch (as sometimes happens 
to professional Reporters also), 
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The 11th Winter Olympic Games held tre- 
cently in Sapporo, in Japan’s northern- 


most island, were the first ever to be held 


in Asia, and were attended by athletes 
and sportsmen of 35 countries. 14 countries 
won one or more gold medals after keen 
tussles while 17 countries in all rivalled 
with each other in winning the other medals. 
The 11-day Games were marked by several 
upsets and thrills besides records, including 
some by teenagers, 


MIDST DAZZLING _ surroundings 

and brilliant sunshine, the opening 
ceremony on February 3, watched by more 
than 50,000 people from Japan and other 
parts of the world, got under way with 
the arrival of the Emperor at 11 a.m. The 
Emperor and the Empress moved into 
the royal box as the band played the 
Japanese National Anthem, Kimigayo. 
1600 athletes and officials from 35 coun- 
tries marched into the Makomanai speed 
skating rink to launch the Games. The 
contingent from Greece, the birth place 
of the Olympic Games, led the parade of 
athletes, The Greek team was followed by 
that of Argentina and others, ‘in alpha- 
betical order. The loudest cheers naturally 
went up when the 125-member Japanese 
team made its entrance at the end of the 
procession. The athletes having lined up, 
Mr. Kogoro Uemura, President of the 
Organizing Committee, and Mr. Avery 
Brundage, President of the International 
Olympic Committee, addressed the parti- 
cipants and welcomed them, The Emperor 
then stood at the podium to declare the 
opening of the Games. 


Colourful Ceremony 


The Mayor of Sapporo, Takeshi Iagaki, 
accepted the commemorative Olympic flag 
from Mr, Brundage, who had received it 
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THE WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


from Grenoble (France), where the last 
Winter Games were held in 1968, 

Cannons boomed to herald the entry of 
the flame-bearer, 16-year-old Miss Izumi 


‘Tsujimura, into the arena. She ran round 


the rink and handed the flame to another 
16-year-old youth, Hideki Takada, who 
ran up the 103 steps to the top of the 
tower. There he turned round, and after 
holding aloft the blazing Olympic torch, 
ignited the Olympic fire that burnt through- 
out the Games, These two youths were 
selected last year from among junior and 
senior high school students who excelled 
beth in sports and class work. 
Immediately after the lighting of the 
flame, the famous Japanese speed-skater 
Keiichi Suzuki (29), took the oath on be- 
half of the assembled competitors: 
“I promise that we will take part in these 
Olympic Games, respecting and abid- 
ing by the rules which govern them, in 
the true spirit of sportsmanship, for the 


A formal Olympic ceremony at the Games, 
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glory of sport and the honour of our 
teams,” . 
The opening ceremony ended in a blaz 
of colour as hundreds of Sapporo school 


children skated around the rink and re- | 


leased balloons into the air while fireworks 
exploded, 


Flying-Dutchman’s Record 


Vyacheslav Vedenin, a Russian soldier, 


won the first gold medal of the Games — 


with a victory in the 30-Kilometre cross- 
country ski race with his strong finishing 
kick. Ard Schenk, the “flying Dutchman”, 
next raced to a gold medal in 5,000 Metre 
Speed Skating. Schenk, who holds all the 
world skating records except only of the 
500-Metre, later went on to win three gold 
medals in four days, and became a triple 
world-record holder, by winning the 10,000 
Metres in 15 min-1.35 sec, 27-year-old 
Schenk’s victory made him the first man 
in 20 years—and third in Olympic history 
—to win three gold medals for skating in 
any one Game. 

On the second day, Erhard Keller of 
West Germany won the 500-Metre Speed 
Skating gold medal in 39.44 seconds, an 
Olympic record, A 19-year old East Ger- 
man schoolboy, Ulrich Wehling, won the 
gold medal in the Nordic Combined event 
which included a 15-Km Cross Country 
race and a 70 Metre Jumping. 

17-year-old Marie Therese Nadiz of 
Switzerland swept down the 2,108-Metre 
Downhill Ski course in 1 min-36.68 sec. 
to secure a gold medal. Marie won her 
second gold of the Games on the sixth day 
when she fought her way through a moun- 
tain snowstorm to win the women’s Slalom 
Ski Race. Zimmerer and Utzschneider led 
West Germany to success in the Two-Man 
Bobsled. 

On the fourth day, Soviet Union’s Galina 
Koulakova (29) won the women’s 10-Km 
Cross Country Race in 34 min, 17.82 sec. 
In the other competitions of the day, Ber- 
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The Russian gold medallist 
(left) and silver medallist 
(right) in 10-Km Skiing. 


hard Russi of Switzerland won the gold 
medal for Men’s Downhill, and Trixi 
Schuba of Austria, for the women’s Figure 
Skating. Sweden’s Sven Ake Lundback 
captured first place in the 15 Km Cross 
Country Race, while the East Germans ex- 
celled both in men’s and women’s Singles 
Luge. Irina Rodnina and Alexei Ulanov, 
the 1971 world champions, won the Pairs 
Figure Skating with an exhibition of grace- 
ful free skating in perfect unison. 


The Russian teacher, Galina Koulakova, 
cross-country skier, became a double 
champion by striding strongly across the 
snow in a strong finishing burst to add the 
women’s 5-Km Cross-Country gold to the 
10-Km title she had landed earlier. Nor- 
way’s first gold medalist was Magnar Sel- 
berg who repeated his 1968 success in the 
eruelling Individual Biathlon. U.S.A.’s 
first winner was Dianne Holum who won 
the gold for women’s 1,500-Metre Speed- 
Skating event. Its second gold came when 
Anne Henning topped in the 500 Metre 
Speed Skating. 

Host nation Japan won its first gold 
medal in the Games sweeping all the three 
places in the 70-Metre Ski Jumping. Soar- 
ing magnificently, Yukio Kasaya led his 
team to a ‘golden’ victory. Akitsugu Konno 
took the silver and Seiji Aochi, the bronze 
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medal. Italy collected its first gold 
medal when Gustavo Thoenu won in the 
giant Slalom, Paal Tyldum of Norway 
won the 50 Km Ski Race, the marathon of 
the Winter Olympics, 

Deadheat for a Gold 


Two gold medals were awarded for a 
single event when the Italian and East 
German teams came to a deadheat in the 
two-man Luge. In a hot contest, world 
champions Paul Hildgartner and Walter 
Plaikner of Italy and European champions 
Horst Hornlein and Reinhard Bredow of 
East Germany clocked exactly the same 
time of 1 min-28.35 sec. after two runs. 


The Russians won the Olympic Biathlon 
team title for the second successive time 
following a fine display of marksmanship 
by Victor Mamatov. A 17-year-old West 
German bookbinder, Monika Pflug, pulled 
off the biggest upset, winning the women’s 
1,000 Metre Speed Skating in a star- 
studded field, clocking a new Olympic re- 
cord of 1 min-31.44 sec. Wojciech Fortuna, 
a 19-year-old auto mechanic of Poland, 
produced his first big victory by taking the 
first place in the 50 Metre jump. As 


An Ice-Hockey match about to start off with the 
referee’s whistle. 
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MEDALS TALL 
(Gold, Silver and Bronze) 


COUNTRY B TOTAL 
Soviet Union 16 
East Germany 

Switzerland | 
Netherlands 
United States 
West Germany 
Norway 

Italy 

Austria 

Sweden 

Japan 
Czechoslovakia 
Spain 

Poland 

Finland 

France 


Canada 


> 
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the finishing touch to the eleven days of 
upsets, Spain’s 21-year-old hotel manager, 
Francisco Fernandez Ochoa, won the final 
day’s slalom to give Spain its first medal. 


Final Ranking 


The Russians finished as the top nation 
at the Games taking away eight gold, five 
silver and three bronze medals. East 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland shared 
the next three places with four golds apiece. 

Holland won double the number of golds 
it had got in all the previous Olympics, 
thanks to its ‘flying Dutchman’, Ard Schenk. 
The Russians too produced a triple gold 
winner in 29-year-old Galina Koulakova 
who dominated the gruelling Cross-Country 
Skiing events. They were supreme in the 
Ice Hockey matches throughout and 
clinched the gold after beating Czechoslova- 
kia 5-2. Their closest scrape was a 3-3 
draw with Sweden in an earlier round. 

On February 13, Mr, Avery Brundage, 
President of the International Olympic 
Committee, officially declared the Games 
closed, The closing ceremony was attended 
by representatives of the 35 countries 
which had participated in the 11-day 
Games. 
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INETEEN RECORDS were shattered 


and seven others equalled in the 
eventful and exciting five-day Bombay 
Schools Annual Athletic Championships 


(79th) at the Brabourne Stadium in Feb- 
ruary-March. 

Defending champions, St. Agnes High 
School, won the team championship for 
girls for the third year in succession, and 
gained the honour of being the first team to 
inscribe their name on the new Rs, 10,000 
—Jehangir Pestonji Pardiwalla Trophy. 

They made a clean sweep of the girls’ 
titles, and won also the S, F, Tayabi Trophy 
for juniors, sub juniors and midgets, St. 
Mary's High School retained the A, R. M. 
Siddiki Shield for intermediate boys, and 
Campion School kept the Ahmed Sailor 
Shield for team championship with the best 
aggregate in the juniors, sub-juniors and 
midgets sections, 

Arthur Menezes (Antonio de Souza H. 
S.) with 27 points and Yvonne Noronha 
(St. Anne’s H. S.) with 14 points claimed 
the Polson trophies for boys and _ girls 
respectively. Mene- 
zes won the shot 


Lett: Darayus 
Sarkari of AwNza. 
Below: Yvonne 


Fernandes of St. 


Agnes. 


ess 
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SCHOOL ATHLETES 
SHATTER RECORDS 


put, javelin and 110-Metre Hurdles and 
finished second in the triple jump, long jump, 
high jump and discus. He was mainly 
responsible for Antonio de Souza (Anza) 
retaining the Tata Challenge Shield (Senior 
Boys Team championship) with a total of 
74 points—42 more than St, Mary's, 
Yvonne Noronha, who set a new record and 
equalled another in the five-day meet, won 
only one final—the javelin, which she claimed 
with a record distance, She equalled the 
record for the 100 Metre Hurdles in the 
heats, but finished second in the final. 
Yvonne had fnished second in both the 


sprint events for senior girls, earlier. 


On the very first day, seven past records 
of this Championship were bettered, Dara- 
yus Sarkari, Arthur Menezes, Joaquim Pinto 
and Islami Reza, all of Anza, along with 
Villa Theresa's Mefuza Lacewalla and 
Bakhtawar Khambatta, cornered the glory 
on that day. With speed and economical 
clearance of the ‘'sticks’’, tall Darayus 
Sarkari breezed to the finish of the first 
heat of the 110 Metre Hurdles for senior 


boys in 15.1 seconds to set a new meet 


record in the very first event. Arthur Mene- 
zes emulated him by winning the second 
heat recording a similar timing, Then, Anza’s 
intermediate hurdler Joaquim Pinto went 
on to better the record in his age group, This 
State champion clocked 15.2 seconds to 
better Philip Shaw Dennis's mark set in 
1969 by half a second. 


Menezes claimed the Seniors Boys’ Shot 
Put with a toss of 12.13 metres, Islami Reza 
added the Intermediate Shot Put title to 
Anza’s bag with a record throw of 11.77 
metres, an improvement on the standing 
mark by 58 cms. 


Mefuza Lacewalla brought off a magnifi- 
cent effort in the Senior Girls’ Shot Put. 
She and St. Anne’s Margaret Toscano were 
concerned in a fine duel for supremacy. 
After the national discus throw junior 
champion had tossed the shot to 9 metres, 
Mefuza stretched the record to 9.19 metres. 
This bettered Christine Forage’s ten year- 
old mark by 11 cms. 

Bakhtawar Khambatta added to Villa 
Theresa’s successes—and diamond jubilee 
joy—with a record throw of 9.09 metres in 
the Shot Put for Intermediate Girls, Somesh 
Kapai shattered the Long Jump record for 
Boys Under 13 when clearing 4.74 metres, 
The last record came in the Intermediate 
Boys’ 4 x 100 Metres Relay, St. Mary's 
(I. S. C.) quartet clocking 42.7 seconds. 
The star performer of last year and winner 
of the Polson Trophy, Rashida Shipchandler 
of Convent of Jesus and Mary (Byculla), 
had to remain just an interested spectator; 
she was unfortunate to fracture her collar 
bone while practising the high jump. 


Both the Yvonnes Excel 


On the third day, Yvonne Noronha, of 
St. Anne’s (Fort), gave a fine display of 
power throwing when whipping the javelin 
to a record mark, Her effort of 26.56 
metres was 2,12 metres better than the mark 
created by Lorraine Fernandes of St, 
Agnes, last year. 

Yvonne Fernandes of St. Agnes set a new 
record for the 100 Metres Hurdles for 
Girls Intermediate when she went over the 
“sticks’’ in the first heat in 18.1 seconds. 
Glen Mathew, of Campion, missed the 100 
metres record for intermediate boys by just 
one-tenth of a second when he won his heat 
in 11.7 seconds, 
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More Records Fall 


On the fourth day, St. Agnes won five 
of the seven finals decided and totalled 53 
points for the overall team championship 
—high above their nearest rivals, St. Anne's 
(Fort) who had totalled 17 points, Like- 
wise, assured themselves of the Tata 
Shield, symbol of supremacy in the Boys 
Intermediate and Seniors section, taking 
their tally to 56 points, Yvonne Fernandes, 
of St, Agnes gave her side a splendid start 
on the fourth day when winning the 100 
Metres Hurdles for Intermediate Girls with 
a new record time of 17.9 seconds, Kuldip 
Kaur of Canossa, who stood second, equalled 
the existing timing of 18.1 seconds and 
later claimed the 100 Metres, clocking 13.6 
seconds, 


St. Joseph's Molly Lasrado and St, Anne's 
Yvonne Noronha were concerned in an ex- 
citing tussle for supremacy in the 100 Metres 
Hurdles for Senior Girls; Molly won by the 
narrowest of margins, Both were timed 17.7 
seconds which equalled the meet record. 
Apostolic Carmel's Christabelle D’Lima 
finished the first heat of the 200 Metres for 
Senior Girls in a timing of 27.5 seconds 
which equalled the 16-year old mark held 
by the former Olympian, Mary Leela Rao 
of Canossa Convent. is was even bet- 
tered the very next day by Christabelle 
who clocked 27.2 seconds, and thus won a 
sprint double; for, earlier in the afternoon 
she came first in the 100 Metres clocking 
13.3 seconds, 


Another noteworthy performance was 
that of Vijay Khanna of St, Xavier's 
(Powai) in the Senior Boys’ Section. He 
released the discus to 29.10 metres which 
was only 50 cms short of H, J. Wadia's 
record in 1966, 


Campion besides bagging the team 
championship for the best aggregate in the 
boys junior, sub-junior and midgets sections, 
maintained their hold on the marching 
trophy for boys, Avabai Petit were the best 
among the girls, while Christ Church claimed 
the trophy for co-educational institutions, 


(For want of more space, we regret we are 
unable to give more details of this very 
eventful meet. We have had to confine 
ourselves to the most outstanding perfor- 
mances—Ed, ) 
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RISONERS in Maharashtra are educated 


in the jails. Authorities see that every 


prisoner is made literate before he 
leaves, As an encouragement, terms of im- 
prisonment are reduced for those who show 
progress. Some go on for higher studies 
and are released on parole to appear for 
public examinations. 


FGHANISTAN has recently started its 

first Scout group for blind boys, This 
new scout venture, called the first B.I.N.A. 
(Blind Institute of Noor in Afghanistan) 
has created interest in and attracted at- 
tention to the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. 


F THE thousands of wild geese from 

the Arctic which year after year spend 
their winters in HOLLAND, could sing, 
they would probably be chanting at the 
moment the old English nursery rhyme: 
“Gooseey, goosey, gander, whither shall we 
wander’, 


Why? Because within a few miles of their 
usual vacation resort here, a large inter- 
national oil company is building a monster 
chemical plant. And Dutch nature lovers 
fear that this means the end of the annual 
visits of these birds. 


However, there is a very big and unusual 
scheme in operation to create a new stretch 
of sandy shallows with all the necessary 
aquatic plants to give food and ideal pro- 
tection for nesting to the geese. This one 
million Guilder (1 Guilder=2.27 rupees) 


undertaking was drawn up by scientists 
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under the leadership of Dr. Voous, Europe's 
greatest goose expert, the Netherland 
Government, the Municipality of that area 
and the Oil Company, and is underway. 


S TEHRAN reeled under the blows of 

two massive snowstorms this winter, 
communications were disrupted and schools 
were forced to close. For three million 
school children the record low temperature 
and icy streets meant a three day holiday, 
but it was no holiday for others who had to 
clear almost two feet of snow daily. 


Temperatures in the western town of 
Hamadan fell to -37°C, the coldest in 
the country. Avalanches stranded countless 
motorists and isolated remote farmhouses. 


Tehran auto shops enjoyed brisk sales of 
chains (used on snow to prevent skidding), 
and snow tyres; chains which normally sell 
for 1,600 Rials were going for as much as 
4,000 Rials, Many of the city’s taxis and 
buses were forced off the streets, and many 
residents who ventured forth in their own 
cars wished they hadn't, as traffic accidents 
multiplied, Finally, troops were called out 
for snow clearance duties, and earth-mov- 
ing equipment was used to clear city streets. 


A couple of Tehran residents find it easier and 
faster to travel by snowmobile. 
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Arpita Sharma SR 8337: You have com- 
plained about a mistake in the spelling of 
your name, Did you try and write your 
name and address clearly? It costs us nearly 
one rupee to cut a new address stencil] so 
we would appreciate it if All of YOU 
would write names and addresses very 
clearly. It has been hard to read even your 
complaint, Arpita. 


Yosh Paul Gupta and ALL NON-Subscribers: 
You are given an SR No, only if you have 
paid your subscription either to us direct 
or through your school, Please ALWAYS 
mention your No. or enclose your teacher's 
certificate saying that you are a subscriber 
through the school—not merely a pupil of 
the school. Sometimes a member of the staff 
spends several precious minutes looking for 
your number, If your difficult-to-read hand- 
writing is responsible for mistakes we are 


13 t° (The Miracle Ship) 


get round, This is how Elsie and three 
others were driving through Poona 
to Hyderabad and Vizagapatnam to meet 
the Locos for a conference. The four 
friends know nothing about repairs. “Its a 
miracle our cars run at all, but so far we 
have not had a breakdown,” says Elsie. 


“Now that you’ve been in India for a 
month, how do you find it”? we asked 
her. 

“T love it,” she said. “We were given 
an orientation course on board on India 
and Indian culture, and what we find fits 
in with what we expected. We have found 
the people very, very friendly and hospi- 
table, and have made many, many friends.” 
Elsie is hoping to learn a little Hindi 
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sorry, but we cannot print your names again. 


Susmita Nanda SR 7522: We are glad to 
know that you enjoyed the Potty Stories. 
Unfortunately Potty has gone for a holiday 
with his uncle and may be away quite some 
time. Please send 40 P for the copy you 
want, 


Somnath Routh SR 3098: Your story The 
Clever Brahmin is very likely taken from 
some book, We have requested that the 
source of all borrowed matter be mentioned. 
We do want stories, but stories made up 
by you, about things that have happened 
to you or your friends. These we call True- 
to-Life Stories, If a story you write des- 
cribes a little of what is typical of where 
you live it becomes more interesting to 
readers in quite a different part of the 
country. But what takes place in your story 
should be something that really could take 
place. Of course you should pick on some 
plot that has excitement, adventure or 
surprise. Do read the lesson on_ story 
writing in the December "71 and January 
’72 issues, and send something original. 


Meena Karandikar SR 5177/1: Please take 


note of the above. 


to bring her closer to the people. 


“Where else does the Locos go?” we 
asked. 

“She has just come from the Arabian 
culf—that is where she was during the 
December war. The Locos had the largest 
educational book collection ever seen in 
those parts.” 

“And what’s next?” 

“The Locos will cruise from port to 
port around the Indian ocean. Operation 
Mobilisation workers will move back and 
forth between land and water. In Indonesia 
we screened the film “Journey to the Sky”, 
the life story of Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
against the side of the ship from the 
quay. Upto 1000 people can come on 
board to hear a religious discourse. We 
think we are serving God this way.” 
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YAHYA KHAN’S “FINAL WAR” by Dilip 
Mukerjee A Times of India Publication, (50 
pages Rs. 1.50) (Available from all news- 
agents) Mr, Dilip Mukerjee is one of India’s 
mature journalists. Drawing not only on his 
own writings but also on despatches and 
commentaries by other Indian and foreign 
journalists, he has brought together in 50 
pages an effective summary of the events 
since March 1971, Many “war books’ have 
been rushed to press; this is not a ‘war’ 
book even though it gives space to each of 
the 6 major war-fronts — with helpful 
maps. Mr. Mukerjee provides enough back- 
ground information about “East Pakistan’, 
about Mujib, to make the events understand- 
able. He also discusses Mr. Bhutto's likely 
future choices. Written throughout in the 
most sober, unhysterical style, effectively 
illustrated and well printed. This is a publi- 
cation that should be in everyone's library. 
General Knowledge Classes could well order 
it in bulk for class discussion. 


The three books reviewed here are all Echo 
books published by India Book House, 
Bombay. 


WHAT I SAW—a collection of nonsense 
rhymes by Harindranath Chatopadhyaya 
(32 pages, Rs. 2) would make a nice present 
for a little brother or sister. The large draw- 
ings by Mario are particularly interesting. 


OF GODS AND GODDESSES by Mayah 
Balse (98 Pages, Rs, 4). This book is writ- 
ten in Mayah Balse’s typical witty style. It 
would make interesting reading for young 
and old alike. Mayah’s gods and goddesses 
come alive in the world of today and are 
quite modern in their speech and sense of 
humour, 


THE SAINTS OF MAHARASHTRA by 
Andy Leon Harvey (68 pages, Rs. 2) This 
book is written in a style which sparkles 
with simplicity and charm. The author, Andy 
Leon Harvey is an American who came to 
India with the Peace Corps, She spoke 
Marathi fluently and collected stories about 
the Maharashtrian saints from villagers of 
Belatgawhan in the Nasik district. Then she 
studied their history and wrote stories about 
the lives of five saints of Maharashtra— 
Dnyaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram 
and Ramdas. 


The cost of his 


education 


Can you afford it? 


Yes you can. 


By opening an ANNUITY DEPOSIT account today, you 
will have no difficulty meeting his educational expenses tomorrow. 
For further details please contact our nearest Branch today, 
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BATA OF MARSCASHTRA 


Head, office : 1177. Budhwar Pet! Pcona-2, 
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Sool 2 ind 


A man saw a hippie standing on his head 
and asked him the reason for it. 
Hippie: Like man, I've got a problem. 
Man: What kind of problem? 
Hippie: Likehuh, | have no belt to hold 


my pants. 
% # % 
Boy (To his bald uncle): Who was that 


man you raised your hat to? 


Uncle: That was my barber, | bought a 
-bottle of hair-restorer from him, and 
everytime | see him, I raise my hat to 
show him how useless the stuff is! 


+ % * 


A magician entertaining on a ship was in- 
terrupted after each trick by a_ passenger's 
parrot who kept saying, “I know how that 
was done!”’ All of a sudden the ship sank 
and the magician found himself in the same 
life boat as the parrot, After drifting for 
three days in silence, the parrot said, “All 
right, | give up. What did you do with the 
ship?” 

¥ % % 


A man bought a mouse-trap and forgot to 
buy cheese, So he cut out a picture of cheese 
from a magazine and put it inside. It 
worked. He ran to the trap but instead of 
a mouse there was a picture of a mouse 
inside, 


% % # 
Teacher: What did Caesar say when 
Brutus stabbed him? 
Student: Ouch! 
% 


“Your sore throat seems worse?” 
“Yes, I have been telling so many people 
about it.”” 
(sent by Satish Lachke) 
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Gita: My fiance has been telling everyone 
that he is going to marry the most beauti- 
ful girl in the world. 

Rita: Oh what a shame! And to think 
that you have been going around with 
him for all this time! 


* % % 


“What is your name, sir?’ the bank clerk 
asked politely. 

“Don't you see my signature?’’ snapped 
the indignant customer, 

“Yes, Sir, that’s 
curiosity. 


what aroused my 


*% %* % 


Three deaf gentlemen were on a train 
bound for London, *‘“What station is this?” 
inquired the first gentleman, at a stop. 

“Wembley,” answered the guard. 

“‘Heavens!"’ said the second, “‘[ thought it 
was Thursday!" 

“So am I,’’ exclaimed the third, ‘‘Lets all 
have a drink!" 

% ¥ ¥ 


The luggage-laden Mohan _ stared 
miserably down the platform at the de- 
parting train. “If you hadn't taken so long 
getting ready,’ he scolded his brother, ‘we 
would have caught it.” 

“Yes,” his brother replied, “‘and if you 
hadn't hurried me so, we wouldn't have so 
long to wait for the next one!” 


% % * 


—by Cartoonist S. Bannerjee, Chittorgarh. 
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AND EARN A NICE COMMISSION ! 


1. Get five NEW Subscribers to SUNSHINE for one year. 
2. Collect Rs 35 from them. 
3. Cut out the form below, complete it, and send it to us with thirty rupees. 
4. Put five rupees in your pocket (or better still, your Savings Bank!) 
(Note A NEW Subscriber is someone who has never subscribed to SUNSHINE 
previously, or not within the last 2 years.) 
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8 tT” (A Woman Scientist . , .) 


constant threat of fire, the inland stations 
have separate emergency supplies of food 
and fuel, and separate emergency quarters. 

Despite the enormous amount of water 
piled up on the continent in the form of 
ice and snow, Antarctic is one of the world’s 
driest deserts, Precipitation* at the South 
Pole, one of the coldest places in the world 
is about the same as precipitation in the 
Sahara Desert, one of the hottest places in 
the world, Each gets about two inches of 
precipitation a year. The Antarctic bliz- 
zards described by early explorers were 
actually blowing snow moving from place 
to place across the surface. The swirling 
snow drifts over any obstruction. It mounds 
up on top of buildings, eventually crushing 
them, 

Our press group flew from McMurdo 
Station, on the coast, 945 miles inland to 


*precipitation—a depositing of rain, snow, sleet, etc, 
*Richard E. Byrd—Picture Story in SUNSHINE 
May ’58 ey : 


the soon-to-be-abandoned Byrd _ Station, 
named for the American explorer, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd*, After the plane landed 
gently on skis, I backed out carefully to 
avoid the whirling propellers which had 
to be kept running in the intense cold, Had 
the pilots stopped the engines, they might 
not have been able to start them again. 
Sefely away from the plane, I looked 
around, Where was the research station? | 
soon found out. Like Longwire, Byrd was 
built within the ice. Leaving the world 
above us, we walked down a long snow 
ramp into an eerie black tunnel which 
reeked of diesel smoke and pulsed with 
unseen engines. At this point, the sign at 
the entrance to the tunnel seemed quite 
appropriate. It read: “Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here.” 

The Americans at Byrd Station told of 
an eager scientist who passed the physical 
and psychological examinations required, 
survived the 53-hour flight from the United 
States to McMurdo, reached Byrd, read the 


offers financial 
assistance to bright 
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For College Education, Post-Graduate or 
Diploma Courses in Technical or 
Professional subjects as well as for 
studies abroad. 


For further details, please visit your 
nearest Bank of Baroda branch agent. 
He will help you! 
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Bank of baroda 


A notwork of over 625 branches in India 
and abroad—in U.K., East Africa, 
Mauritius, Fiji Islands and Guyana. 
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sign quoting from Dante’s ‘Inferno’ at the 
entrance to the tunnel, and took the next 
plane out, The station did indeed resemble 
a frozen hell. 

I didn’t blame the scientist for leaving. 
The narrow  passage-ways closed _ in, 
quite literally. Ice, a fluid, moved relent- 
lessly like thick syrup, crushing against the 
fragile buildings within the tunnel. Every 
day the scientists used chain saws to cut 
chunks of ice out of the tunnel walls to 
slow the advance. But their work was to 
prove futile. The ice has since won over 
man, and Byrd has been abandoned. 
Scientific research will, of course, continue 
al the other American bases inland—parti- 
cvlarly at Siple Station, 1,300 miles from 
McMurdo and at the Amundsen-Scott South 
Pole Station—as well as at Vostok, the 
Russian inland Station. 

Scores of courageous explorers have 
dreamed of reaching the South Pole. | 
stood there humbly and gazed at an un- 
broken snow plain that extends for thou- 
sands of miles—a monotonous, glittering 
white dise without a trace of a hill. I was 
more than 9,000 feet above sea level. In 
the thin air my heart beat rapidly, as if | 
had been running. No wonder, Scott wrote 
in the diary he kept until he died, “Great 
God! this is an awful place!” I wondered 
what he would think if he saw the South 
Pole’s physician, bringing an oxygen tank 
and mask when he met the plane, prepared 
for visitors who had not become acclima- 
tised to the high altitude. Moisture from 
my breath froze on my parka* fur, and 
frost sparkled in the men’s beards, We'd 
brought spring weather with us, the polar 
scientists told us. The temperature was a 
balmy -30°F! 

The South Pole is marked with an 8 ft. 
tall orange and black striped pole with a 
mirrored globe on top. The flags of the 16 
Antarctic Treaty signatory nations fly at the 


*parka—fur jacket with an attached hood for pro- 
tecting the head from the cold. 
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South Pole, colourful against the dark blue 
sky and dazzling snow, Although there is 
no mechanism for enforcing the treaty’s 
agreements, the treaty has always been 
honoured. Military activity is prohibited. 
So is nuclear waste disposal. (Specially- 
equipped planes ferry waste from the U.S, 
nuclear power plant at McMurdo to the 
United States for disposal. The plant 
generates electricity for McMurdo and 
distils seawater into fresh water.) 
Periodically representatives of the 
signatory nations meet to discuss problems 
that affect the Antarctic. At a recent con- 
ference in Japan, they discussed the effect 


of tourism on scientific programmes, for the 
continent is becoming a tourist attraction. 
\ Norwegian cruise ship brings groups of 
sightseers who have paid thousands of 
dollars to visit Antarctica. 

The Antarctic is an incredible place. 
With its beauty, its hostility, and its mono- 
tonous yet ever-changing weather, the 
coldest place in the world seems to foster 
the warmest relations in the world, Perhaps, 
«s the scientist-diplomats believe, the suc- 
cess of the international Antarctic research 
programme will foster better understanding 


among all nations. 
eK 
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Meera Simon T. , (g 15) 
C/o Mr. T. M. Simon, 
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P.O. KANIPPAYYOOR, 
Kunnamkulam, Kerala 
Reading, stamps, gardening. 


Manoj V. Devani, (b 16) 
C/o Karsandas Kalidas, 
Mahalaxmi Street, 
JUNAGADH, Guj. 
Cycling, badminton, music- 


C. Arun Kumar, (b 16) 
C/o Sub. C. Rama Rao, 
50/3, J.C.O.’s Quarters, 
Ghorpuri, 

POONA 1, Mah. 

Stamps, photography, music. 
Mohandas M, B. (b 16) 
Qrt, No, 50/4, 

J.C.0.’s Quarters, 

Ghorpuri, 

POONA 1, Mah. 
Photography, view cards, 
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have their mames_ published. 
Please write CLEARLY your 
name, age, address, interests (not 
more than tf ree), S.R. No., School, 
Boy/Girl. Age limit: 18 years. 
Names of foreign boys and girls 
are accepted even if they are not 
Subscribers. 


Rohit B. Patel, (b 15) 
Bhavan’s V.M.P. School, 
BARODA 9, Guyj. 

Stamps, view cards 

i 
Ramona Albuquerque, (g 14) 
“Colindale”, 
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Lalbagh, 


MANGALORE 3, 
Stamps, view cards, reading. 


Arpita H. Sharma, (g 12) 

16, Shantinagar Society, 

Vadaj, 

AHMEDABAD 13, Guj. 
Painting, reading, sports. 


Francis X, Kongari, (b 18) 
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Richard Kuityo, (b 16) 
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Gbolahan Yussuff, (b 16) 
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Majid Ahmed, (b 18) 
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VOCABULARY 


(A Woman Scientist. . .): lissome—supple, 
flexible, agile, (Stress on second syllable) 
rigours—extreme severities or hardships. 
(Stress on first syllable which rhymes with 
‘big’) frigid—very cold. (Stress on first 
syllable which rymes with ‘bridge’) Note 
also frigidly, frigidity, frigidness), impercep- 
tibly— unnoticeably (Stress on first and 
third syllables) (Note also imperceptible, 
imperceptibility) designated—named (Stress 
on first syllable) adept—skilled, well versed 
in. (Stress on second syllable which rhymes 
with ‘kept’) emanating— proceeding from 
source, flowng out from, arising, (Stress on 
first syllable which rhymes with ‘them’) 
relentlessly—pitilessly, mercilessly, (Stress 
on second syllable) (Note also relent which 
means to relax severity, begin to pity.) 
acclimatised—get accustomed to a new 
climate. (Stress on second syllable) (Note 
also acclimatisation ) 

(The Miracle Ship): sortie—a sudden attack 
by a besieged garrison—used here figura- 
tively, (Stress on first syllable which rhymes 
with ‘pour’) auxiliary—additional, supple- 
mentary. (Stress on second _ syllable 
which is pronounced ‘zil’) negotiation—deal 
made by mutual agreement, (Stress on 
second and fourth syllables) orientation— a 
process of familiarizing a person with new 
situations and conditions (Stress on first and 
fourth syllables) 

(20,000 Leagues, . .) : imperious—overbear- 
ing (in manner) (Stress on second syllable 


which is pronounced ‘peer’). domain— 
territory under one government or ruler. 
(Stress on both syllables) apparition—a 
startling appearance of something unreal. 
(Stress on first and third syllables; first 
syllable pronounced as in ‘apple’ ) 


(How our Schoolboys, . .): hypotheses 
(pl.) hypothesis (sing.)—something sup- 
posed or assumed as a basis for further in- 
vestigation, (Stress on second syllable) 
(Note also hypothetic, hypothetical) 


(The Coconut Tree): archipelago—a group 
of small islands 

(The Blue Cross): punitive—concerned 
with punishment, (Stress on first syllable) 
menagerie—a collection of wild or strange 
animals kept in cages for show. (Stress on 
second syllable which rhymes with “badge’.) 
flagrant—outrageous, glaringly bad. (Stress 
on first syllable which is pronounced ‘flay'’) 
(Winter Olympic Games): contingent—a 
group or body forming part of a larger one. 
(Stress on second syllable) gruelling—ex- 
hausting, (Stress on first syllable which is 
pronounced ‘grew’ clinched—took hold of 
or won firmly. 

(Wells Fargo) terrain— a stretch of land 
(Stress on second syllable which is pro- 
ounced ‘rain’ ) 

(Here & There) rehabilitation—restoring 
to a state of physical and mental health 
through treatment and training. (Note 
also to rehabilitate) 


POINTS WINNERS 


HOW WELL HAVE YOU READ THIS ISSUE? 
(February) 


Solution: 1 True. 2. True. 3. Fase. 4. True 5 False. 
6. False. 7. True. 8. True, (Please note the corrected 
answers to questions 4 and 8), 

3 Points to: Pravin Dharamsi SR 8609, Deepak 
Pokharna SR 977’4, K. K. Gangadharan SR 8005, 
K V. Gita SR 8189, Santanu Choudhury SR 4121/32, 
Ann Raghavan SR 1046/14, P. Pradhan SR 977/21. 
Gautam Biswas SR 2287, Shekhar Sood SR 7833, 
Laxman Das SR 8366, Dilip Desai SR 3891, 
Lawrence Rodrigues SR 1561/1. R. Ravikant Rao 
SR 8451. Susan Mezynski SR 5390. 
Ajoy Kumar SR 7826, Susmita Nanda SR 7522, R. 
Ashok SR 982, Ramona Albuquerque SR 8051. 

2 points to: Urvish Medh SR 8316, Anup Kuruvilla 
SR 4121/35, Sanjiv Tipnis SR 7044, P. Bobby 
George SR 8009, Prakash Sheth SR 5811. Shailesh 
Bavishi SR 8512, M. Raja'takshmi SR 8091, S. D. 
Kesharia SR 7287 Chetan Mehta SR 8529, Cyrus 
Mistry SR 8596, Crescence Fernandes SR 7812, 
Sanghani Jay SR 8530, Carmela Sawian SR 4105/54, 
Suhrid Parikh SR 7610, Bakir B. Javeri SR 8590. 
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A QUIZ ON SNAKES (February) 


4 Points to: D. Jyotsna Murty SR 7333, Susmita 
Nanda SR 7522, Roque D’Costa SR 7789, Susan 
Mezynski SR 5390/5. . 


3 Points to: Bharat J Gagwani SR 8535, Bakir B. 
Javeri SR 8590. 


2 Points to: Manjit Arora SR 1046/31, Satvasheela 
Ghorpade SR 1046/26 Laxman Das SR 8366, Shek- 
har Sood SR 7833, Varuthunny P. I. SR 8252, Car- 
mela Sawian SR 4105/54, Alok Sarin SR 8447, 
Deepak K. Pokharna SR 977/4. 


! Point to: Prakash Sheth SR 5811, Prem'ata Halai 
SR 1046/23, Yasmin Irani SR 1046/29, Shirin Irani 
SR 1046/22. 


‘THINK AND WRITE’ (I Take. ... I Give, Jan. '72) 


4 points to S. Rajan SR 7395 and Somnath Routh 
SR 3098/2. 
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ANSWERS TO WORD GAMES 


GIVE ONE WORD 


Peel, 2. Magician. 3. Umpires. 4. Chemist 
Architect, 6. Bouquet, 
WHO IS THIS? Father 


FLEA INTO DUCK 


‘lew, blew, blow, blot, boot, book, cook, cock, dock. 


en 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


PERFECT SQUARES 


THE MISSING NUMBER 


2561143, Multiply each number by the preced- 
ing one and subtract 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 respectively 
from the result of each. 


Eg, 3 x 2 = 6, 6-2 = 4; 4 x 3 = 12, 124-3 = 9. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Across: 
1. Brandt 2.N DT 4 Sachet 8.00 10, ta 11. 
FUN WITH NUMBERS to 13. alp 15. GB. 16 fag 17. admit 18. Cal 
19. Lt. 2% dig 23. ye 24. dog 26. pep 28. 
(1) 145 38 ler’s 29. doses 31. tag 33 tin 35. eg, 37. bav 
—= — —1 40. let 41. facet 42. zoo 43. T.C. 45. gel 47. or 

290 76 50. C.A. 51. skates 52. Worrel 

Down: 
0 i. Botsfly 2 non 3, do 5- at 6 can 7. tabet 
gee a | 9. emis 12. oat 13, add 14. pig 15. gay 20 
2+3-+4-44+5-46-47-48-+4.9 coral 22. resin 24 dot 25. gig 27- pen 30 delta 
Sd il Bi SU it 32. faces 34. floral 36. G E. C. 37. bag 38 ] 

here are other ways too. 39. boo 44. get 46. ear 49 me 50. C.O. 


How Well Have You Read This Issue? 


tate whether the following statements are TRUE or FALsE. 
end your answers to CONTESTS, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. 
‘ames of SupscrIBERS (please quote your S. R. No.) 
ending correct solutions will be published. 


AST DATE: May 10. 


1. Husky-drawn 
ce the only means of tran.- 
_ortation in Antarctica. 


4, Operation Mobilisa- 
ion is entirely a self-sup- 
»ortnge voluntary movement. 


>. After the advent of 
vains there were no rob- 
Series on the Wells Fargo 
“xpress line. 


i, The flame ceremony in 
he recent Winter Olympics 


vas performed by two 
Sreek Olympians. 

‘. The Kettering school 
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sledges boys 


detected a Russian 
satellite even before the 
world was informed of it. 


6. Even blind boys can be 
members of the Scout move- 
ment, 


7. Orissa has forests 
where wild animals abound. 


8. At the Winter Olympics, 
totally more bronze medals 
were won than gold or 
silver. 


9. It is almost impossible 
to extinguish a fire in the 
Artarctic. 


— 


LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 


Solution: 1, True. 2 True. 3. True 
4. True 5. False. 6. False. 7. True. 
8. False. 9. False. 7 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


The best way to 
better your lot is to 
do a lot better, 


Sunshine 


a 


— 


i 


Life can be brand new. 


SPENT aecemennete nna 


* Click it-forkeeps. <--°: 


, a 
‘Rs.56/25: 5 

Always keepthereliable Click |!| handy. And preserve those precious, c—“taelisiveor © = 
fleeting moments of life forever, exactly as you remember them. ‘excise duty. Other,’ 2 

The Agfa Click is the ‘‘aim and shoot’ camera Practica! Hones: ‘._ texes extra). E 

4 Easy to use. And economical. . m 


Zz @ You get 12 large (6x6 cm) pictures on every 120-0 of fie 
@ A special ever-ready leather case, portrait lens 
available at extra cost. 


For crystal clear prints and enlargements insist on Agfa 
Photo Papers. 


_ Available at all authorised Agfa- Gevaert dealers. 


Made in collaboration with Agfa- Gevaert, A.G., 
*% Leverkusen. by: The New India Industries Ltd, 


Sole Distributors: 


BR AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED @® AGFACLICK- 
il 
Ads] 


Bombay + New Delhi + Calcutta » Madras India’s most popular 
®) Registered Trademark of Agfa- Gevaert. Antwerp / camera. 
Leverkusen, Manufacturers of Photographic Products 
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Vag Be . 
Sraessth ci TULEDEPEET AT TT HELA enaen estes eeneneennyennerent y<cnveee xepenennamiinallliNg 1) SRAMMMMMNMNMIME ++» ype ETE OrEpETy ey oPenecrnnaL nn 


Pr SWEETS 


13 delicious sweets pe laeli SS in each 
low-priced pack—Lin n, Orange, Pineapp i Res sll 


SO ENJOY A SWEET TREAT—POP OUT POPPINS 


